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FORTUNE'S FOOL, 


PART I.—ADVERSITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF NEW ENGLAND FORESTS; AND THE 
NATURE OF TRUE INDEPENDENCE ; WITH 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE WITCH’S HEAD, 
OF THE TROGLODYTE, AND OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF TRUSTING TO LUCK, 


Forty years ago there were more trees 
than anything else in the northern 
part of New England. A wild, rough- 
haired-forest grasped the rocky soil 
with lusty roots, and, fertilising itself 
with its own decay, seemed to have 
solved the problem of earthly im- 
mortality. It thronged seaward 
almost to the water’s edge, peopled 
the tallest hills, and silently esta- 
blished itself in the most secret 
recesses of the valleys ; go where you 
would, the trees trooped on beside 
you, and were before you at every 
halting-place, and crowded curiously 
round you, intrusive, yet unsympa- 
thetic. For the savage and limitless 
woods of the new world are a very 
different affair from the educated and 
judicious arborescence of the mother 
country. The latter groups itself to 
please you, and each tree, in its full-fed 
complacency, observes a picturesque 
courtesy towards the claims of its 
neighbour ; it takes no small pride in 
its own personality; and, in short, 
expresses the virtues and vices of 
civilisation. Not so the republican 
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forest of Vermont and Maine. Here 
the myriad boles thrust straight aloft, 
so close together that even after death 
they still must stand erect, supported 
by the relentless up-growth of their 
living brethren. There is no indivi- 
duality here, nor mutual consideration, 
nor separate beauty of character, nor 
rank, nor precedence; but each tall 
barbarian identifies himself with his 
swarthy-limbed comrade, till all to- 
gether feel as one, and the jaunty 
tossing of their feathery tops is like 
the rolling of a homogeneous sea. 
Civilisation, except it carry an axe 
with it, soon goes mad in such com- 
panionship as this; a man must have 
within him a wildness answering to 
the wildness of the forest; otherwise 
it destroys him, or he it. There is 
immensity without variety, and repe- 
tition without regularity; there is 
nothing in nature so untamable as a 
forest tree; nor is it easy for the 
sophisticated human being to sympa- 
thise with an existence which can 
afford to spend a thousand years in 
waving an undistinguished plume of 
leaves towards the sky. Life without 
personal distinction appears almost 
inconceivably terrible to our dapper 
churchmen and agnostics, who must 
needs have their characters appreciated 
and their exploits recognised, be the 
same good or bad, wise or otherwise ; 
independence, for them, meaning that 
sort of private self-sufficiency which, 
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by setting up each man for himself, 
renders him abjectly dependent upon 
the envy or eulogy of all other men. 
But the forest of New England, which 
preaches the novel and as yet unpopular 
. doctrine of independence based upon 
natural identity—a strictly impersonal 
independence, not only compatible 
with, but inseparable from, the com- 
pletest private humility and self- 
effacement —this forest is a thing 
which the European moralist either 
shuns or chops down. 

In oneof the seaward gorges of the 
rocky coast there existed, at the time of 
which I write, a remarkable boulder, 
known as the Witch's Head. It was 
one of those natural phenomena called 
loggan stones—an egg-shaped mass of 
granite some seven yards in diameter, 
so nicely poised upon a small pyramidal 
pedestal or base, that a slight impulse 
would set it rocking. How it came to 
occupy its position was an enigma 
which, to the unscientific mind, in- 
vested it with a semi-supernatural 


importance. The Indians, in bygone 
times, were known to have made it the 
scene of their pagan rites and obser- 
vances ; and later, when the mysteri- 
ous curse of witchcraft fell upon New 
England, the human subjects of the 
Black Man were believed to hold their 


Sabbath revels there. Nor was the 
stone an insensible or inactive partici- 
pant in these transactions. It answered 
the questions of the soothsayers with 
a titanic nod, thus digniliedly fore- 
stalling the antics of the spiritualised 
mahogany of our own day ; and there 
was a tradition afloat that it had 
revealed the guilt of a malefactor by 
trembling at the touch of his hand. 
At all events the Witch’s Head was, 
and remained, until comparatively 
recent times, a celebrated and formid- 
able object: a thing which people did 
not care to visit by moonlight, or 
alone ; and which served, even in its 
decadence, as a handy helper to nurses 
of refractory children. To be threat- 
ened with a shake of the Witch’s Head 
would give pause to the most unortho- 
dox urchin in Suncook. Within living 


memory, however, the Head never did? 
anything of great and appalling signi- 
ficance but once ; and in the doing of 
that deed it ceased to be a Head and 
became a mere boulder; as shall be 
fully explained further on. Be it said 
meanwhile, that, apart from its super- 
natural complexion, it was a rather 
picturesque and agreeable object. It 
stood conspicuous and imminent at 
an angle of a narrow’ windiprg 
ravine, along whose rocky bottom 
a slim brown brook slipped with 
glance and gurgle towards the sea. 
The ravine cleft a crevice through the 
serried forest, yet not so wide but that 
the eager trees could span it with their 
arms, and bend their heads across it in 
the breeze. Save in the midst of 
leafless winter, the sun never had 
much opportunity to explore the 
secrets of this gorge ; but he peopled 
it with shadows more beautiful than 
himself. There was a delicious dewy 
greenness about it, and a blueness of 
forget-me-nots, and a twitter of pleased 
birds, and the innocent cool smell of 
damp earth and weeds. It was barely 
a dozen yards across at the top, and it 
was as deep as it was wide; a long- 
drawn oasis furrowed out of the arid 
heart of an American forest. An 
engineer would have seen in it a useful 
basis for a road; and in fact a road 
was wanted just in this place between 
Suncook and the neighbouring town 
of Cranmead. But the time for such 
things was not yet come; and people 
were more apt to pass between Cran- 
mead and Suncook by a roundabout 
path over the spur of the hill, than to 
take the shorter, ruggeder way along 
the ravine. Possibly the sinister 
reputation of the Witch’s Head may 
have had something to do with this 
avoidance, Viewed from below, the 
great stone must certainly have looked 
forbidding ; if that nice balance should 
become a trifle disturbed—if, in other 
words, the Head should decapitate 
itself —he who stood underneath would 
be both dead and buried before he could 
be sure that an accident had happened. 
But if you contemplated the stone from 
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some more comfortable standpoint, it 
assumed a benignant aspect. Its sur- 
face was painted with the sober hues 
of lichens, and hundreds of crimson 
and yellow columbines—jolliest of 
woodland wild flowers—grew in the 
cracks and hollows of the rock. 
Round its brow might still be dis- 
cerned the traces of an ancient Indian 
inscription—a rude sort of hiero- 
glyphics, the key to which has been 
lost for centuries. The stone could be 
ascended from a certain direction, and 
once mounted on the top of it, you 
could rock there all day with a long, 
pendulum-like motion, always running 
on the verge of disaster but never 
passing it. ‘The motion, when one had 
got accustomed to it, is said to have 
been very pleasant; but it was a 
pleasure which few persons in the 
vicinity had ventured to indulge 
themselves with. The stone was un- 
lucky; it had a bad name; it was 
stained with blood very likely ; and, at 
any rate, it was an outlandish affair 
which no one could explain the sense 
of. Consequently, all God-fearing 
people, and those who were of opinion 
that there was trouble enough in the 
world without going in search of more, 
gave the Witch’s Head a wide berth. 
Nevertheless, during several years 
previous to the opening of this history, 
the Head had not lacked a human com- 
panion, both by night and by day; a 
solitary human being, who had his 
abode in the Head’s very jaws as it 
were, who enjoyed himself unaffectedly, 
and who was neither an Indian nor a 
misanthropist, nor hardly even an 
outlaw. There will be more to tell 
about him presently. The abode 
alluded to was a cave in the face of 
the cliff immediately behind the head. 
The entrance to it was narrow, and 
was partly concealed by the landward 
limb of the stone itself, and partly by 
the hanging roots of a tree growing 
in the bank above. Within, however, 
it opened out to unexpected dimen- 
sions, affording easy enough accommo- 
dations for a bachelor,—one, that is, 
whose soul had never aspired .to 


the level of blue china, but was con 
tent with shelter, dryness, and an 
even temperature. The ground plan 
of this little cavern was like an 
irregular cross, the head lying towards 
the entrance ; the right arm containing 
the mattress of sweet-fern; the left 
arm the fireplace; while the deep 
recess inward was used as the store- 
room. The floor was strewn with 
white sea-sand, the inequalities being 
filled in or levelled down; the walls 
and ceiling were of granite, sparkling 
with black facets of mica: and the 
height was such that a tall man could 
have stood erect in the central part, 
though elsewhere he must stoop or go 
on all fours. Through the rock above 
the fireplace was a chimney, which, 
though nothing more than a natural 
aperture, had the more than civilised 
qualities of drawing well and never 
smoking. Besides a store of dried 
provisions and some simple but effec. 
tive cooking utensils, the cave con- 
tained a bow and arrows, evidently 
of Indian make; 2 coil of fishing 
tackle both for sea and river ; a pair 
of snow shoes, and a banjo. The 
latter instrument was kept in a 
woollen case, and, although rudely 
framed and somewhat clumsy in ap- 
pearance, it could discourse excellent 
music when rightly entreated. Alto- 
gether, this cave, which had been dis- 
covered by the occupant of it, and 
which he had never shared with any- 
body else, was as serviceable and 
handsome a dwelling as many a more 
pretentious affair of planks and shingles 
in Suncook ; and if seclusion were an 
object, the barrier which superstition 
had raised around the spot was more se- 
cure than any thickset hedge, or picket 
fence, and far more easily kept in repair. 

The Witch’s Head was situated 
about half a mile north-west from the 
outermost house of Suncook village ; 
the ravine in which it stood taking a 
southerly turn just before leaving the 
woods, and sending the brook to join 
the sea on the western side of the 
long headland, on the eastern side 
whereof lies Suncook village and bay. 
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The place was originally a fishing 
settlement of minor importance ; 
though with a special reputation for 
hard swearing and deep drinking. In 
course of time some of the worst 
people died, others took to farming ; 
a small church was built, and a parson 
got to preach in it; the women be- 
came more respectable, and the chil- 
dren more numerous: at last Suncook 
was esteemed as pious a spot as it had 
heretofore been ungodly. A school 
was started, and the schoolboys were 
strictly looked after and soundly 
birched. Something was done to- 
wards making the fishery business a 
regular and remunerative industry ; 
and citizens came to be esteemed or 
otherwise according to their practical 
usefulness to the community. It was 
at about this time that the cave be- 
hind the Witch’s Head found a tenant : 
since no community is so small but 
that some member of it will rebel, 
either secretly or openly, against 
practical usefulness in any form. The 
troglodyte in question was duly ex- 
communicated by the Selectmen, the 
schoolmaster and the minister; but 
was ardently admired and envied by 
the not inconsiderable number of 
those who would have liked to follow 
his example, if they had not liked 
still better the maintenance of their 
social repute. One avowed challenger 
of orthodoxy and convention serves 
as safety-valve to a score of reticent 
malcontents, who imaginatively make 
his attitude their own, while actually 
wearing starched collars and listening 
to the safety-valve’s damnation from 
the Sunday pulpiteer. It is a mistake 
to suppose that examples of lawless- 
ness are necessarily contagious. To the 
interior man they may be so ; but the 
external man is by them enabled to 
wear the more easily his armour of 
demure smugness. To be led is more 
comfortable than to lead, and involves 
less moral responsibility; in fact, 
leadership always costs a certain 
amount of social respectability. As 
touching the troglodyte of Witch’s 
Head, he cannot, perhaps, be said to 
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have merited the title of leader, at 
any period of his career. He regarded 
his life as an opportunity for indepen- 
dent experiment, and would have 
counted it loss of time to avail himself 
of the experience of other people. He 
neither laid down nor observed any set 
rules of conduct, but swam free in the 
current of existence, and trusted less 
to himself than to luck for the realisa- 
tion of his desires. Looking upon him- 
self as a version of human nature, he 
gave great weight to the human nature, 
and attached very slight importance 
to the version ; in other words, he de- 
lighted in himself as a man, but seldom 
enjoyed himself asa person. One con- 
sequence of this was, an aversion from 
attempting to shape his individual 
destiny in accordance with the dic- 
tates of intellectual prudence: it 
seemed happier to believe that the 
general set of human affairs was 
towards improvement; and that in- 
asmuch as the welfare of the many 
had always been consistent with the 
suffering of the few, he would be a 
fool who should presume by his own 
efforts to identify himself with either 
one party or the other, or even to 
decide what was misfortune, and what 
was the reverse. But it is doing in- 
justice to this modest troglodyte to 
represent him as entertaining theories, 
or, indeed, views of any kind. We 
may deduce his philosophy from his 
history; but he himself could have 
given no account of it. To the end 
of his life there was a deep fand of 
boyishness in him, and at the period 
of his life with which we are at 
present concerned, he was in years as 
well as in disposition a boy. But this 
subject demands another chapter. 


CHAPTER II, 


A HERMIT WHO WAS NEITHER A MISAN- 
THROPIST NOR A PHILOSOPHER. A 
LESSON IN THE ART OF MAGIC: A 
BANJO: A PORTRAIT IN OILS: AND AN 
UNACCOUNTABLE OLD FRENCHMAN. 


Ir was a warm day in June, and the 
troglodyte, not dressed much to speak 


























of, was lying on his stomach on the 
crown of the Witch’s Head. He 
lacked both hat and shoes ; and from 
the free spread of his sunburnt toes 
and the riotous betanglement of his 
brown hair, it might have been in- 
ferred that he dispensed altogether 
with such appliances. But boys who 
live above the fortieth parallel of 
north latitude learn betimes that the 
power of frost is not mechanical 
merely, but also opens the way to 
moral and intellectual culture. By 
nipping this urchin’s ears and toes, for 
example, it cultivated his mind up to 
the level of felt and leather—a feat 
which would probably have tran- 
scended the unassisted capacity of the 
local board of education. It is but 
fair to remark, on the other hand, 
that if he went shod and bonneted 
only upon compulsion of winter, he 
wore jacket and breeches all the year 
round of his own free will. Though 
he knew little as yet of the refining 
influences of the hairbrush and the 
Bible; though he was as shy, and in 
some respects as untamed, as the 
squirrels in the tree over his head ; 
and though he was quite unversed in 
the Teufelsdroeck philosophy ; never- 
theless he drew the line—and drew it 
instinctively—this side sans culottism. 
He might live as wildly as the squir- 
rels, but there was blood in his veins 
which prevented him from limiting 
himself to squirrels’ views. 
Misanthropic he certainly was not ; 
but his desire at present was towards 
solitude, and his human intimates 
were few. As a general thing, healthy 
boys avoid mankind, as being a form 
of creation too much cut-and-dried, too 
sophisticated, and too opinionated to 
be of much use. They find better 
company and entertainment in the 
face of nature and in animals, In 
truth, the man could afford the boy 
all that nature and animals can, if 
only he would show him his manhood 
instead of himself. But that is not 
to be expected: and so the boy holds 
back until he has become cut-and- 
dried, and all the rest of it, in his 
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turn. The boy we are speaking of 
affected the society of the woods, the 
streams, and the ocean, because these 
let him have his way; or if they con- 
strained him it was not captiously, 
nor without due warning. Man— 
that is, the particular men and women 
whom he knew—presented themselves 
to his mind in the light of a coterie 
opposed to his freedom of action. He 
may or may not have been aware that 
America is the land of liberty; but 
he had discovered for himself that to 
appropriate Farmer Bunker's water- 
melons, and even to make faces at 
Widow Klench, were liberties which 
carried a penalty. Now, since the 
sea never punished him for catching 
its fish, nor the forest for capturing 
its game, it was clear to this boy that 
nature was more enlightened than 
mankind, and less fussy. 

Sprawling there in the chequered 
sunshine on the granite boulder, which 
swung slowly to and fro in response to 
the impulse which he occasionally gave 
is; the boy was probably as happy as 
a creature who is more than an animal 
can afford to be. His five senses were 
all in good order, and he needed 
neither reminiscence nor anticipation 
to fortify his felicity. He possessed 
a perhaps exceptional capacity for the 
discovery and enjoyment of natural 
loveliness—not taking it indiscrimi- 
nately for granted, as most boys do. 
For all animals (except bats, which 
curdled him with helpless horror) he 
had a curious and inexhaustible affec- 
tion, and pondered over their ways 
and movements with an intensity of 
observation truly flattering to the 
objects of it; and they in turn took 
him largely into their contidence. He 
tamed many of them ; but the taming 
was always incidental, so to say, to the 
acquaintance: he never interfered in 
any way with their liberty, except 
upon occasion to kill and eat one of 
them. His hunting implements have 
been already referred to; he had no 
firearms, but his bow answered all 
purposes as far as raccoons, squirrels, 
ducks, and partridges were concerned ; 
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and several times he had killed deer ; 
and once he had mortally wounded a 
bear by an arrow through its eye. As 
for fishing, the brook that gurgled be- 
neath him had trout enough, and there 
were salmon and pickerel in the lake 
above; but he liked better to take a 
fisherman’s dory and scull out beyond 
the cape, and there haul in great cod 
and haddock, or cast a flying hook into 
a shoal of mackerel. The sea entered 
so deeply into his conception of exist- 
ence, that up to his fourteenth year 
(of which period I am treating) he 
had never considered the possibility of 
a life away from it; and geography 
figured itself to him as a continual sea- 
coast. Ships sailed away with his 
imagination, and never stopped short 
of Eldorado; some day he contem- 
plated an actual voyage thither ; but 
thus far he had not sufliciently digested 
the idea of travel to do more than 
wonder about it. The magnitude of 
the earth and its rotundity are not 
among the intuitions of the unin- 
structed mind: but to remain where 
you are comfortable, is so. And this 
boy was upon the whole, remarkably 
comfortable. 

He had no very vivid recollection 
of ever having been otherwise. Even 
before his discovery and occupation of 
the cave, now some five years ago, he 
had been as well off as most boys 
seem to be. All the boys he knew 
either had, or had had, fathers and 
mothers ; he had never had either, so 
far as he was aware; and observation 
disposed him to the belief that one 
was better without them. The fathers 
and mothers of Suncook, at all events, 
appeared to be persons of a uniformly 
arbitrary and despotic disposition. 
His own domestic experiences had not 
been of a complex nature. He could 
bring before his mind a picture of a 
brown old room, with a smoky ceiling, 
and dusty windows: the backs of 
books emerging from the gloom of an 
alcove ; atable heaped up with learned 
disorder ; and in front of it the low- 
seated, leather-covered arm-chair, with 
the white-haired, black-eyed old man 
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in it. This aged, but astute and 
nervous countenance was among the 
very earliest apparitions in the boy’s 
memory ; and there was a sense of its 
having sometimes stood between him 
and the oppression of the outside 
world. It was a face which exercised 
influence and power; and the boy had 
never doubted its ability to hold its 
own in spite of any odds. He ad- 
dressed it as Monsieur Jacques ; and 
it called him Jacques; or Jack when 
there was occasion for severity. Their 
conversation was generally carried on 
in French; but Jack in time came to 
understand English ; and then, if he 
wished to enrage M. Jacques, he had 
only to speak to him in that language. 
What might be the relation between 
this effect and its cause, Jack never 
could understand; the less so, inas- 
much as scarcely anybody besides him- 
self in Suncook could speak French at 
all, and M. Jacques (or Mossy Jakes, 
as the village tongue translated it) 
never got angry at anybody else's 
English. This led him to suspect that 
there was some special tie uniting him 
to M. Jacques, a notion which was 
strengthened by the fact that they 
lived in the same house, and ate their 
dinner in company, and was further 
confirmed by the strange tenderness 
which M. Jacques sometimes betrayed 
towards him—a tenderness very dif- 
ferent from the careless or capricious 
goodwill of other people. But when, 
one day, it occurred to Jack to settle 
the question by asking it, the old 
gentleman burst out in a shrill, angry 
laugh, and exclaimed with a kind of 
fury, “You? You are nobody—you 
are nothing! You belong to nobody! 
You are from the mud! Speak no 
more of it!” Whererpon Jack gazed 
at his antique companion with a cer- 
tain grave curiosity, and allowed the 
subject to drop. After all, he could 
not see that it was a matter of any 
consequence. He was that which he 
was, and no information as to how he 
became so could make much difference 
to him. 

It was an odd comradeship, there- 























fore, which subsisted between the re- 
cluse of the arm-chair and him of the 
cave, and not the least singular fea- 
ture in it was, that it never ripened— 
or degenerated —into familiarity. 
Though the old Frenchman’s roof had 
sheltered the child in infancy, and 
though, at all times, his board and 
hearth had been free to him as to no 
other, yet whether from constitutional 
reserve, or for some deeper reason, the 
senior constantly refrained from dis- 
cussing any personal affairs with the 
boy. Neither was it his cue to at- 
tempt what is called the formation of 
the youngster’s mind; on the con- 
trary he often took occasion to draw 
him out—testing him, as it were, for 
this or that quality; and albeit his 
face or voice would sometimes express 
gratification or the contrary, he never 
explicitly commended the good or re- 
proved the evil. This omission was 
no more due to mental inaptitude on 
the boy’s part than to mere careless- 
ness on the part of the man; and the 
result, of course, was to keep the two 
ina manner estranged from each other, 
although such relations as there were 
between them were easy and amicable 
enough. 

Jack, indeed, felt no more constraint 
in Mossy Jakes’s presence than in that 
ef a woodchuck or a water-melon ; he 
even went so far as to deem the 
Frenchman the better company, when 
the story-telling vein was active in 
him. For Mossy Jakes had a store of 
marvellous tales in his head, to which, 
on winter evenings, it was Jack’s dear 
delight to listen. Quaint histories 
were those that fell from the old 
gentleman’s lips; and the listener, 
curled up on'the warm hearth, beheld 
the scenes described in the wreaths of 
tobaceo-smoke which circled upwards 
from the bowl of the narrator's long- 
stemmed pipe. Immersed in this 


world of imagination he forgot the 
presence of narrow and dusky walls, 
and the low ceiling grew to a loftier 
vastness than the sky itself. He 
thought the stories more real and 
reasonable than were the circum- 
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stances of his own palpable existence ; 
the latter being lifeless fact, while the 
former were vivified by the electric 
and forming touch of art and fancy. 
The storyteller enjoyed them too; in 
thus giving rein to his invention he 
requited himself for who shall say 
how much rigid self-repression and 
literalness ; and perchance under the 
guise of allegory and fable, he some- 
times ventured to relieve his soul by 
alluding to persons and events whose 
actuality had made him the unknown 
refugee and alien that he was. 

These stories, together with the 
conversation which they elicited, 
formed a large part of Jack’s edu- 
cation. He would not go to school, 
and Mossy Jakes, when interviewed 
by the school board on the subject, 
supported the boy in his refusal; but 
Jack’s escape was less complete than 
he imagined. The word school was 
banished ; but it is to be feared that 
the thing itself was not seldom pre- 
sent under a specious disguise. For 
example, Jack had given forth that 
nothing should induce him to learn 
to read. His conception of reading, 
it should be observed, was to stand 
up on the schoolroom floor, between 
a gang of jibing schoolmates behind, 
and a scowling and birch- brandishing 
schoolmaster in front, and there to 
emit a variety of incoherent and in- 
harmonious sounds called the alphabet. 
Jack had seen this ceremony performed 
on one occasion (himself unseen), and 
returning to M. Jacques’s study after- 
wards he announced the determination 
above mentioned. 

It was a December evening, and 
there was an ardent crackling and 
oozing of hemlock logs on the hearth. 
The boy, as his custom was, lay on 
the floor in front of the blaze, which 
warmed his back pleasantly through 
his deerskin shirt and leggings. His 
eyes were fixed upon his host: the 
ruddy firelight (there was no lamp 
lighted) brought into prominent relief 
the high features of the Frenchman's 
wrinkled physiognomy, flickering 
brightly upon the point of his long 
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chin and the arched ridge of his nose, 
and reflecting red sparkles from his 
black eyes. Fitfully discernible in 
the background were the heavy cabi- 
net of dark wood, with its brass nobs 
and hinges and its sombre-covered 
books; on the shelf below, the dusty 
jars of drugs and chemicals, and the 
grotesque forms of retorts and cruci- 
bles ; and above, the tarnished frame 
of an inscrutable oil-portrait. Mossy 
Jakes turned to the cabinet and took 
a volume from it. 

“Do you know what that is?” he 
inquired in French. 

“Tt isa book!” replied Jack, with 
a gesture of aversion. 

“You do not understand what you 
say,” was the Frenchman’s answer. 
‘You are thinking of a spelling-book. 
But this is nothing of that kind. It 
is—a thing which tells stories!” 

He leaned forward in saying the 
last words, and pronounced them in 
a mysterious whisper, with a quick 
raising and lowering of his thick 
eyebrows. 

Jack gazed penetratingly at the 
man, and at the thing he held in his 
hand. At last he said, “‘ Whatever 
tells stories must be alive.” 

“Very good! Then I tell you that 
this is alive, and has been alive three 
or four times as long as I have. And 
it has told its stories, day and night, 
without stopping, ever since the be- 
ginning. It is telling them at this 
moment .... Listen!” 

There was a dead silence for about 
a minute, during which the boy sat 
erect, with his eyes upon the magic 
volume, and his hand to his ear. 

“T can hear nothing,” he mur- 
mured at length, “except the crack- 
ling of the hemlocks, and a thumping 
inside of me.” 

“Ha! look—it was not open— 
that was the difficulty!” the 
Frenchman exclaimed. ‘‘ Its voice 
was smothered. But now that I 
have opened it—ah! now you can 
hear it—listen again!” 

Jack listened till he might have 
heard the snow falling into the sea; 
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but nothing came of it. “Can you 
hear it? you, yourself, M. Jacques ?”’ 
he demanded, 

“Without doubt! I hear it very 
plainly. But it is necessary to keep 
one’s regard fixed upor the page— 
thus. It speaks, but not altogether 
as we do. The stories pass through 
your eyes before they reach your 
ears—do you comprehend ?” 

“To hear with your eyes is the 
same as to see,” returned the youngster 
after a pause. 

The elder wrinkled his cheeks and 
pressed his lips together for a moment. 
“Humph! you would as well say that 
to see with your ears is the same as to 
hear,” was his rejoinder. ‘“ Well, be 
it so; to hear and to see are in a 
manner the same. Now, hear this 
story.” He held the open book before 
the boy’s face. 

“Let me hold it in my hands. 
Now, Monsieur Jacques, you are very 
sure that you can hear the story 
yourself?” The old man nodded. 
‘“Then,’’ continued the other, “so 
can Ialso!” And he set to work. 

He began by applying the open 
pages to his ear, occasionally giving 
the volume a shake, by way of setting 
its machinery in motion. But nothing 
was extracted by this treatment. He 
placed the book on the floor and lay 
down to it with his head supported 
between his hands, and tried the 
effect of a persistent and unwavering 
stare, at the same time stimulating 
his imagination to enormous efforts ; 
but his exertions were in vain. “If 
you can hear what it says,” he ex- 
claimed at length, looking up at M. 
Jacques with a flushed countenance, 
“tell me a little, and that will 
perhaps help me.” 

“Willingly,” the Frenchman re- 
plied, taking his pipe from between 
his teeth, and pointing with the long 
stem to the top line of the page. 


“Listen to what this is saying: ‘Of 


the behaviour of the Robbers to the 
Lady. Of the great design which Gil 
Blas projected, and its issue.’ ” 

“How could you tell!” demanded 
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Jack, now greatly excited. “I was 
nearer to it than you were, and yet 
I heard nothing.” 

“The truth is, my little Jacques,” 
answered the other, resuming his pipe 
and speaking in a kindly tone, “ this 
world is full of magic and mysteries ; 
and all men are either enchanters or 
fools. The enchanters make the spells, 
and control the world by understand- 
ing it; they are rich and fortunate, 
and hear and see beauty where the 
fools are blind and deaf. Nothing 
is anything until you know its secret ; 
and as for this storyteller which you 
hold in your hand, you will never hear 
it until you have found out the secret 
of how it talks, The words which I 
repeated about the Robbers and Gil 
Blas—you know how they sound ; but 
that is the way the sound looks when 
you can see it. Those little black 
marks are words which an enchanter 
has forced to become visible ; and if 
you know his spell, you can disen- 
chant them, and they will speak to 
you.” 

“But you know the secret — you 
can tell it me?” said Jack, with 
painful earnestness. 

“* My faith, but the secret is a very 
long one, look you ; it will take many 
days to reveal itself: perhaps even 
some months, I have other things to 
do: and you—you do not really wish 
to know it. It is as difficult as to 
learn how to read!” 

* But it is not difficult in the same 
way,’ persisted the eager Jack. “‘ And 
rather than not know it, I would 
learn how to read also!” 

“Well, well,” returned the elder, 
blowing a thick cloud from his pipe 
and crossing his thin Jegs, “ the secret 
will be enough for the present ; espe- 
cially since those who know it seldom 
need to learn reading afterwards. To- 
morrow morning, then, we will begin.” 

Jack felt that a great concession had 
been made to him: the revelation of 
the mystery began the next day, and 
before the end of the winter it was a 
mystery to him no more. And from 
the start to the finish he never once 
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harboured a suspicion of whither his 
conductor was leading him. Men are, 
to some extent, ruled by names. Un- 
questionably Jack owed a good deal 
to their judicious administration. 

But it is by no means necessary 
to follow the footsteps that he made 
in the direction of learning; very 
irregular and eccentric footsteps they 
for the most part were. No school 
curriculum that ever was devised 
could have taught Jack the things he 
learnt from the old Frenchman ; nor, 
on the other hand, did the latter care 
to instruct him in the technicalities 
of schools. He let the boy’s inclina- 
tions declare themselves, and then put 
them in the way of being fulfilled ; 
but at all times he acted more as a 
commentator than as a pedagogue. It 
was a dogma of his that no one could 
know anything which he had not 
taught himself of his own free will. 
All the teacher's duty was comprised 
in affording the learner an explana- 
tory catalogue of subjects, and certain 
practical suggestions. 

Allusion has been made to a banjo. 
It was one of the first of Jack’s ac- 
knowledged possessions; but it was 
given to him, not by M. Jacques, but 
by the negro cook and housemaid, 
Deborah. Deb was a waif of slavery ; 
she had lived in New Orleans ; and it 
was probably owing to her consequent 
knowledge of French that she had 
obtained her footing in M. Jacques’s 
household. She was a broad-beamed 
and portly negress, fastidiously cleanly, 
and fond of veracity, elementary 
colours, and music. Her turban was 
crimson, her scarf yellow, her petti- 
coat blue; she never excused an un- 
truth or told one ; and in her leisure 
moments, which were not few, she sat 
on a three-legged stool before the 
kitchen fire, and thrummed on her 
banjo, which she had brought all the 
way from New Orleans, and which 
had formerly belonged to her ole man 
Jim, who had been sold away from 
her. An excellent instrument it was, 
though not expressed in fancy; and 
Deb valued it above anything belong- 
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ing to her. But one day Jack got 
hold of it in Deborah’s absence, and 
in the course of an hour or two had 
picked out some bars of a tune by the 
light of nature. Deborah, returning 
unheard, beheld the ravisher from the 
kitchen threshold ; but her first stern 
impulse to deal summarily with him 
was disarmed as she listened to his 
performance. The end of it was that 
the banjo was placed at his service ; 
he had found out its secret, and thus 
obtained rights over it ; and certainly 
he elicited such melodies from it as 
poor Deborah had not suspected it of 
containing. Now, this banjo was des- 
tined to bring about an important 
modification in Jack’s life; and the 
way it happened was this. The boy 
had taken it into the study one morn- 
ing (Mossy Jakes being away on the 
headland, according to a custom of his 
at certain hours of the day), and was 
amusing himself with trying to catch 
an air which had long been hovering 
in his head, come from he knew not 
whence. After many attempts, at last 
he got firm hold upon it, and it was 
at this moment of success that M. 
Jacques opened the door and came 


into the room. His face wore a 
look of strange alarm or agitation, 


and he 
boy to 
wall. 

‘““What was it, Jack?” he stam- 
mered, ‘‘ what was it that I heard ? 
What have you done!” 

“Be silent and you shall hear,” 
replied Jack, flushed by the muse; 
and he began to play the air, singing 
to it without articulate words, as his 
general habit was. But before he had 
tinished, the old Frenchman, who had 
sat down heavily in his chair, hoarsely 
called upon him to stop. 

* Now tell me, Jack,’’ he said, in 
a harsh but tremulous voice, ‘from 
whom did you learn that? That is 
not one of Deborah’s tunes: who 
taught it to you?” 

“It is my own,” replied the musi- 
cian, confidently. “I learnt it from 
myself. No one ever knew it before 


glanced nervously from the 
the murky portrait on the 
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Listen to the rest of it. 
it the best of all.” 

But for some reason or other, M. 
Jacques would not listen ; on the con- 
trary, he fell into one of his incom- 
prehensible rages, and cast at the 
astonished boy a shrill torrent of 


me. I like 


threats and abuse. Jack did not 
know what he meant: and nothing in 
what he said led him to connect the 
Frencaman’s outburst with the air 
which he himself had just invented. 
At last he became indignant. ~ 

“T don’t know who first brought 
me here,’”’ he said, in answer to some 
of M. Jacques’s concluding objurga- 
tions; “but if I had been asked, I 
would not have come. At any rate, 
now I can go away! I don't care if 
I’m not a Frenchman; they are no 
better than other people. If French- 
men are all as old and cross as you 
are, I hope I never shall be one. 
Good-bye ; I am going away, and I 
never shall come back!” Jack gave 
so eloquent an intonation to the word 
“never” that he melted with self- 
pity, and tears came into his eyes. 
Nevertheless he tucked his banjo 
under his arm, and went to the door. 

“Wait a moment!” said Mossy 
Jakes, in a breathless voice. He 
partly rose from his chair, and his 
face worked as if under the influence 
of a vivid impulse: but after a little 
he sank back again, and his expression 
darkened. He appeared, in this short 
space of time, to have formed and 
abandoned an important purpose. 

“No! I claim no right to control 
you,” he said, with a wave of his 
hand, and showing his set teeth be- 
tween his lips. “You exist, and I 
accept your existence ; no more !— 
Bah! a child, and I talk to him as if 
he were a man!” he went on to him- 
self, in a muttering tone. “ He is in 
the right, after all: I should not be 
like this if he were—any one! But 
why should I care if he goes? . 
yet even then it would be folly ‘to 
lose sight of him. I am a fool, how- 
ever; I have been fooled from the 
aA !—Monsieur Jack,” he con- 
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tinued, now addressing himself again 
to the boy, “ you may do just as you 
please ; but if you decide not to put 
an end to our acquaintance, I shall 
hold it an obligation. It was, per- 
haps, a mutual misfortune that we 
ever encountered each other; but 
perhaps a separation would not be 
the way to remedy it.—Ah, my little 
Jacques!” he cried again, abandoning 
his formal manner, and holding out 
his arms imploringly to the boy, “I 
love thee, my child: I love thee and 
I hate thee: I hate thee because I 
must love thee. You do not know 
whose portrait that is,there! No... 
and yet that song was not yours, 
unless the dead live.... Bah! I 
talk nonsense, and thou dost not 
comprehend me. Stay, then, my little 
Jacques ; only promise never to sing 
like that again!” 

For the time, Jack stayed; but 
this affair, combined with several 
others, kept the notion of an inde- 
pendent habitation before his mind ; 
and when, a week or two later, he 
made the opportune discovery of the 
eave, he hesitated no longer. Here 
he could live undisturbed and free, 
and yet be within visiting distance of 
Mossy Jakes and Deborah. The cave, 
moreover, must unquestionably have 
been meant by destiny for his special 
and sole accommodation. For as he 
had sat one day upon the Witch’s 
Head, meditating upon the inscrutable 
oil-portrait, whether it were a man or 
a woman, and poking meanwhile with 
the end of his fishing-pole at a small 
black crevice in the face of the ad- 
joining cliff, all of a sudden a fragment 
of rock gave way, and his rod slipped 
through into a hollow which was 
evidently of considerable extent. 
Jack had read enough about en- 
chanted caverns to feel that this was 
a discovery worthy of any hero of 
romance. With no great difficulty he 
broke down enough of the wall to 
admit of his getting through the 
aperture: he carried flint and steel 
at his belt, and with the aid of these 
and a twist of dry grass he had very 
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soon explored the cave. There was 
no enchantment about it, apparently, 
except that legitimate enchantment 
which invests a new and useful dis- 
covery. Here he would be absolutely 
safe from intrusion ; the Witch’s Head, 
standing just before his door, would 
be a better guardian than a dozen 
watch-dogs, and would moreover never 
be absent from its post. So there he 
established himself, banjo and all; 
and for a long time no one knew 
whither he had _ betaken himself, 
though he appeared in the village 
nearly every day. He was never much 
disturbed, even by the Selectmen, who 
contented themselves with pointing 
him out to their sons as a frightful 
example of all that misbecame a boy: 
the sons meanwhile regarding him 
with « secret and guilty admiration. 
When it became known (as in course 
of time it did) that his habitation 
was in the neighbourhood of the 
Witch’s Head, this admiration de- 
veloped into a still more awful senti- 
ment: what a hero this Jack must 
be, not to be afraid to spend the night 
in the haunted ravine! and what a 
formidable distinction to be occasion- 
ally prayed for in church, and never to 
be present to hear the prayer! Verily 
the good things of this world were, 
in the judgment of the youth of 
Suncook, unequally divided. 

But as years passed by, and Jack 
grew older, he began to question within 
himself whether life might not contain 
something more than had as yet been 
revealed to him. The Indians who 
occasionally visited the district, and 
with whom his relations were of a 
friendly and even confidential cha- 
racter, disclosed to him tempting 
glimpses of a world beyond his world : 
and the vessels which tacked in the 
offing, or came to anchor in the bay, 
offered another and not less alluring 
avenue to adventure and change. The 
solitary hours which he spent singing 
to his banjo on the Witch’s Head, 
made him -in some way aware of 
impulses and emotions which his sur- 
roundings did not afford the means 
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to gratify. Besides, his privacy was 
no longer so inviolate as formerly it 
had been. The prestige of his eccen- 
tricity had begun to wane, and his 
old enemies the Selectmen had re- 
solved in full meeting that Jack’s 
morally unregenerate and physically 
barbarous mode of existence was a 
scandal to the community, and that 
measures must be taken to suppress 
it; and their pious hostility finally 
became so menacing that Jack was 
fain to take thought how he might 
defend himself in case of attack; and 
he hit upon a plan which he fancied 
would be effective, with what reason 
may hereafter appear. It was at this 
epoch of his history that we find him 
enjoying the June warmth on the 
crown of the Witch’s Head, as de- 
scribed at the beginning of this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


> 


CLERICAL VISITOR: WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF HOW A MAN BECOMES 
LEARNED BY ASKING QUESTIONS: AND 
OF THE PROVERBIAL TRUTH THAT THE 
LUSS OF THE DONKEY THAT DIES 
ABROAD COMES HOME, 


Ir was about one o'clock in the after- 
noon; a period of the day in which 
there is very little noise. The birds 
were for the most part still, though 
now and then the absurd scream of 
the blue jay sounded in the distance, 
or the croak of a hawk circling high 
in air, with steady wings and mobile, 
down-looking head. The babble of 
the brook was also pleasantly audible, 
and a minute hum of insects, mad to 
exhaust their whole lives in one hour 
of noonday sunshine. Sometimes, 
moreover, borne on the faint sighs of 
the south-easterly breeze, a far-off, 
throbbing roar made itself heard— 
the mellow utterance of the azure, 
everlasting sea. It brought pleasant 
visions of plunging coolness and salt- 
dripping sea-weed into the hot languor 
of the ravine, and made Jack contem- 
plate the possibility of his being enter- 
prising enough to go down to the 


shore and have a swim, and perhaps 
a shot at a sea-gull with his bow and 
arrow, which lay on the rock beside 
him. 

- But while this question was still in 
mid-argument, something happened 
which rendered argument superfluous. 
This was a noise as of the approach of 
some walking animal, treading heavily 
down the rocky pathway which skirted 
the margin of the rivulet. Jack’s ears 
were trained to distinguish between 
one kind of tread and another, and it 
wanted but an instant to convince him 
that his first wild hope of his visitor's 
turning out to be a deer, or even a cari- 
bou, was baseless. These were the feet 
of a human being—of oneshod with sole- 
leather, and of one not well-accustomed 
to such rough going. Having ac- 
quainted himself with this much, Jack 
deemed it prudent to withdraw, crab- 
like, beneath the shadow and conceal- 
ment of the bank, where he could see 
and not be seen. The footsteps were 
now near at hand; they were the 
footsteps of his destiny, though he had 
little suspicion of it. Ostensibly, in- 
deed, they were the footsteps of a rather 
tall and heavily-built man, dressed in 
black, and with black whiskers and 
eyebrows. He was carrying his coat 
flung across his arm ; his black felt 
hat was pushed to the back of his 
head, in order that his red, perspiring 
brow might catch whatever coolness 
was about; over his shoulder was 
slung an oblong metal case some nine 
inches in length; the expression of 
his strongly-marked features indicated 
both fatigue and irritation ; and, in 
fact, he was pursued by a couple of 
gad-flies, who swung and whizzed 
about his head despite all his efforts 
to drive them away, and who doubtless 
rendered his life a burden to him. 
He looked full forty years of age, but 
he might have been younger; many 
of the lines in his visage seemed to 
tell of a life that had been hard rather 
than long, and which, long or short, 
had never known serenity or content- 
ment. There was, also, a disagreeable 
trace of intentional sanctimoniousness 























on this countenance, as of a man pro- 
fessionally accustomed to transact all 
his affairs, whether of light or of 
darkness, behind the screen of a 
charitable Christian grimace. It was 
suggestive of pulpits, chasubles, and 
sermons, and also of simony and 
humbug ; and this clerical flavour was 
enhanced by the cut and hue of the 
garments and by the dingy whiteness 
of his stock. But it would obviously 
be unjust to pronounce judgment upon 
a man on the mere testimony of his 
personal appearance, especially when 
seen under the disadvantages of heat, 
dust, and exhaustion. This man evi- 
dently belonged to the upper classes 
of society, and had been familiar with 
all the ins and outs of good-breeding. 
If circumstances had made him also 
familiar with classes and breeding of 
another kind, it is proper to assume 
this to have been his misfortune rather 
than his choice. It was evidently not 
his choice to be as footsore and un- 
comfortable as he was at this moment ; 
and from the anxiety of his forward 
glance, it seemed probable that he had 
lost his way. Jack scrutinised him 
narrowly as he approached, and liked 
him not. He was a stranger, in the 
first place; and his appearance, being 
thus taken off his guard, was not pre- 
possessing. But what was more to 
the purpose, he was invading Jack’s 
privacy ; and as he must be ignorant 
of the terrors of the Witch’s Head, it 
was upon the cards that he might 
attempt to penetrate into the cave 
itself, This, however, he did not do, 
and in fact he scarcely seemed to 
remark the great boulder at all. He 
passed beneath it, and was tramping 
on with the intention, apparently, of 
getting to the end of the ravine before 
halting, when he missed his footing 
on a slippery stone, and stumbled into 
the brook. The accident brought him 
to a standstill, and seemed to suggest 
to him the propriety of taking his 
noonday repose. There was a mossy 
protuberance on the bank of the 
stream, close at hand, overshadowed 
by the dense foliage of a butternut- 
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tree, and upon this the gentleman in 
black seated himself. He then took 
off his shoes and stockings, thrust his 
feet into the water, and emitted a 
grunt of weary satisfaction. He lolled 
back on his elbow, took off his hat, 
wiped his forehead, and began to gaze 
about him. The beauty of the spot 
seemed to interest him less than the 
question of its locality ; he glanced at 
the sun, and at the direction and 
length of the shadows ; and consulted 
a thick silver watch, which he pulled 
out of a pocket in the waistband of 
his trousers. “I must be right after 
all,” Jack heard him mutter, in the 
indrawn tone which men sometimes 
use when alone. Finally he opened 
the metal case which he carried slung 
on a strap, and taking therefrom a 
hunch of bread and meat, he proceeded 
to eat his luncheon, While doing so 
he surveyed his toes in the current 
with an air of serious meditation; 
occasionally murmuring to himself, 
and grimacing, or emitting brief 
snorts, as of unmirthful laughter. 
His meal over, he shut up his case, 
and getting prone beside the stream, 
took a long draught of the pure water. 
From the way in which he shook his 
head as he arose, Jack fancied that 
pure water might not be the beverage 
in which he took most pleasure. He 
now sat for a time as if undecided 
whether to pursue his journey at once, 
or to allow a quiet interval for diges- 
tion. The latter was the course which 
he adopted ; and by way of beguiling 
the time yet more agreeably, he pro- 
duced a tobacco-pipe and a twist of 
negrohead, and having shaved off a 
sufficient quantity of the weed with 
his penknife, he filled his pipe and 
began to search for a light. Un- 
fortunately, no light was forthcoming. 

Now for a confirmed smoker to 
have made up his mind to smoke, and 
then, when everything is ready, to be 
baulked for want of a light, is a 
severe trial of Christian forbearance, 
and a most lamentable mishap in 
itself. The man in black, when he 
had fully convinced himself that his 
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resources did not include the means of 
setting his pipe agoing, gave utterance 
to a phrase often used by clerical 
gentlemen, albeit with a less particular 
application. But this apart, the situ- 
ation demanded a Good Samaritan. 
Could the backwoods of New England 
furnish such an article ? 

The man with the black whiskers 
evidently thought not ; for he put his 
pipe back in his pocket, and prepared 
to resume his shoes and stockings. 

But Jack’s heart was stirred with 
compassion, Though he did not smoke 
himself, he was aware from observa- 
tion how fond some people were of it— 
Mossy Jakes, for instance ; so leaving 
his bow and arrows where they were, 
he clambered noiselessly down on the 
further side of the Witch’s Head, and 
approached the stranger with his flint 
and steel in his hand. 

The stranger looked up, and his 
expression at first was both suspicious 
and forbidding; but as Jack drew 
near, and his proportions and purpose 
became manifest, the man in black 
rapidly assumed an affable and in- 
viting demeanour, culminating in a 
benevolent and wide-mouthed smile. 

“You can light your pipe with 
this,” Jack said. 

“That is particularly obliging of 
you, my little man—particularly kind, 
upon my word! Yes, a smoke would 
be highly acceptable: though perhaps 
it is an indulgence seldom used by 
men of my cloth. I am a clergy- 
man, by the by, Mr. Murdoch. Ah, 
that is really very acceptable—thanks 
very much. Yes, in this grand 
country of yours, so primitive still 
and so beautiful, even we clergy- 
men feel that we may occasionally 
take a little airing beyond the bounds 
of propriety—of clerical propriety— 
ha, ha! But when I am in England 
—I am an Englishman, as probably 
you have already discovered—when I 
am on my native heath, I put the pipe 
and the tobacco away.” 

All this was spoken in a full, 
luscious voice, with murmurs of sound 
connecting the sentences. The lilt 
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of the speech was novel to Jack, who, 
knowing nothing of what is called 
national accent, supposed this up-and- 
down inflection to be peculiar to the 
reverend gentleman. He had never 
seen an Englishman before, and the 
spectacle stimulated his imagination. 
It seemed charitable to suppose that 
what appeared offensive and unlovely 
in him were qualities common to al! 
English people, and that in himself 
he might be a very charming and 
excellent person. 

“Do you know any Frenchmen ?” 
dack suddenly inquired. 

The clergyman. glanced at him 
quickly, and his eyes travelled over 
him as though he were taking his 
measure afresh. Prudent people, who 
know the world, are shy of answering 
a question of which they do not see 
the bearing ; and Mr. Murdoch’s first 
impulse was, perhaps, to give a dip- 
lomatic reply. But a later impulse 
modified the first. 

“T have had the pleasure of being 
acquainted with several Frenchmen, 
my dear boy,” he said. “But why 
do you ask?” 

**T should like to know if they are 
all like Mossy Jakes. But you have 
never seen him, so you could not tell. 
He is thin, and has white hair.” 

“Then I am to understand that 
Mossy Jakes is a Frenchman?!” said 
Mr. Murdoch, in a slow, contemplative 
tone, with a caressing cadence in it. 
“Rather a singular name for a 
Frenchman, is it not? I don’t think 
I have ever met a Frenchman of that 
name.” 

“His real name is Monsieur 
Jacques,” Jack explained. ‘‘ People 
in the village call him Mossy Jakes 
because they don’t know how to speak 
French.” 

‘‘Ah, I see! But you, my dear 
boy, you know how to speak French 
very well, as I can see by your pro- 
nunciation of M. Jacques’s name.” 

“He and I talk together, and he 
does not like to have me speak to him 
in English.” 

“Ab, to be sure! And so M. 
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Jacques will be some relative of 
yours? or connection !—something of 
that kind, I presume.” 

Jack looked somewhat doubtful, 
and shook his head. The Reverend Mr. 
Murdoch, possibly mistaking the cause 
of his silence, tried a new departure. 

“JT dare say, now, my dear young 
friend—you must let me call you so, 
because you did me a kind and un- 
solicited service, and also because your 
face and manner have quite won my 
heart—I dare say you can tell me 
whether there is a place called Sun- 
cook in this vicinity, and in what 
direction it lies? Suncook, I think, 
is the name; am I right?” 

“You can be there in less than 
half an hour,” replied Jack. ‘ Down 
this gorge is the shortest way, but it 
is not the way people generally come. 
The road goes round the hill. That 
is, if you came from Cranmead.”’ 

“Thanks very much. Yes, Cran- 
mead was my last halting-place. Let 
me see—I don’t remember meeting 
your friend M. Jacques in Cran- 
mead,” 

‘* He never goes there. He has always 
lived in Suncook. His house is the 
first you see after crossing the ridge. 
It is the house with the long roof and 
the big chimney.” 

“Ah, of course! And he is not 
the only French gentleman in Suan- 
cook, I dare say.” 

“There has never been any other 
but him,” returned Jack, somewhat 
vesentful of the contrary supposi- 
tion, as if there could be two M. 
Jacqueses ! 

“Dear me, to be sure! How very 
stupid of me not to have known it. 
And so you two live in the house 
together, all by yourselves ?” 

“Why do you say things that I 
have not told you?” demanded Jack, 
feeling a return of his original dislike 
for this black-whiskered gentleman. 
“T do not live with M. Jacques.” 

“Now, my dear boy, you must not 
be impatient with me. How can I 
help feeling interested in you? What 
should you say if I told you that I 


had come all the way from England 
here on your account? What should 
you say if 1 told you that I had known 
your father x 

“JT never had any father, nor any 
mother,” interrupted Jack, with as 
much confidence as if spontaneous 
generation were as commonplace as 
matrimony. ‘“ And if you come from 
England, you cannot have come about 
me; because I never was there, ner 
any one who knows me.” 

The reverend gentleman listened 
very closely to everything that Jack 
said; but the conjecture or hypo- 
thesis, whatever it might be which 
he had suddenly formed about the 
boy, was thwarted and disconcerted 
by the latter’s intrepid ignorance of 
certain elementary axioms. Simplicity 
is popularly supposed to lend itself 
readily to beguilement ; but the truth 
is that a really thoroughgoing sim- 
plicity is, as often as not, a match for 
any cunning. How to get at the 
origin of a boy who professed to have 
none? and who, moreover, was disin- 
clined to submit to unlimited ques- 
tioning. Bribery might succeed in 
eliciting something ; but Mr. Murdoch 
was not at that moment in possession 
of good bribing materials, However. 
as the reverend gentleman scrutinised 
the cast of Jack's features, the line of 
his curly hair, and the dark blueness 
of his eyes; and especially when he 
noted an odd impatient trick of draw- 
ing the eyebrows together when listen- 
ing to Mr. Murdoch’s leisurely and 
involved speeches; these indications, 
together with the boy’s apparent age, 
his presence in the vicinity of Sun- 
cook, and his knowledge of the French 
tongue, combined to inspire the clergy- 
man with a reasonable conviction that 
his long journey over sea and land had 
not been in vain. Some points yet 
remained to be cleared up—M. Jacques 
himself among the rest ; but perhaps 
an application to that gentleman 
would get more light upon the 
matter. 

“Shall I be likely, do you think,” 
he inquired, getting to his feet and 
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putting on his hat, “ shall I be likely to 
find M. Jacques at home at this hour?” 

“T don’t know whether he will 
want to see you ; he does not generally 
see any one, unless it is about sickness 

or quarrelling ; but you can try.” 

“But if I tell him that . . . Floyd 
. . sent me, he will receive me, 
will he not ?”’ 

In pronouncing this name, which 
Mr. Murdoch did abruptly and with 
distinctness, he fastened his gaze 
narrowly upon Jack’s face; but there 
was no change in the lad’s expression 
to show that he attached any signifi- 
cance to it. ‘Did you not tell me 
your name was Floyd!” pursued the 
reverend man, appearing to collect his 
thoughts. 

“T did not even tell you that my 
name is Jack; but I would have told 
you, if you had asked me,” returned 
the young hermit, with a somewhat 
contemptuous air. The clergyman 
had been steadily losing ground with 
him for several minutes past, and 
Jack now thought of him as of a 
timid and unveracious creature, who 
was incapable of speaking his own 
mind. Mr. Murdoch, who was by no 
means wanting in acuteness, divined 
something of the boy’s mental attitude 
towards him, and made an effort to 
turn it to his own advantage. 

‘Come, Jack!” he exclaimed, in a 
voice which had in it all the elements 
of heartiness except the coming from 
the heart, “I like a frank, straight- 
forward fellow, and I see that you are 
one. And so you will find I am, when 
you know me better. Now, I want to 
do you a great piece of good service. 
I want to take you with me and show 
you the world—France, England, and 
all the rest of it. But in order to do 
that I must first be quite sure that 
you aretbe boy I think youare. You 
have told me that your name is Jack, 
and that is very well so far. But 
everybody, you know, has two names, 
and sometimes three or more. Now, 
what are your other names? Is—let 
me see—is Vivian one of them? or 
Malgré? or both!” 
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“T never heard them. My only 
name is Jack. M. Jacques calls me 
Jacques sometimes, but that is the 
same. I don’t want to see the world 
with you. I mean to see it alone.” 

“Ha, ha! bravo! You shall go 
alone by all means, if you prefer it. 
But before you start I shall have 
something to say to you that will do 
you good to hear. By the way, you 
have not told me where you live— 
unless you do live with Mr. Jacques 
after all—eh, you rogue !—ha, ha!” 

**T used to live with him, but now 
I do not,” returned Jack, not at all 
entering into the other’s genial fa- 
cetiousness. ‘“‘ You need not ask me 
any more questions, for I shall not 
speak to you again. You laugh and 
try to look pleasant ; but I believe you 
would like to say ‘damnation!’ as 
you did just now when you could not 
light your pipe.” 

The Reverend Mr. Murdoch had one 
failing, which on more than one occa- 
sion in his life had stood in the way 
of his advancement. This was a 
malignant and violent temper, which 
was apt to betray itself at inopportune 
moments. There could scarcely have 
been a moment more inopportune than 
the present one, and of this no one 
could have been so well aware as 
Mr. Murdoch himself. Nevertheless— 
whether it were that something in the 
boy’s tone and bearing recalled to his 
mind another person against whom he 
bore a grudge; or whether his patience 
had been tried beyond endurance by 
the combination of heat, fatigue, and 
contradiction—be that as it may, Jack 
saw the black-browed face suddenly 
lower and darken, and felt a grasp 
roughly fastened upon hisarm. The 
boy strove vigorously to wrench him- 
self free ; but the clergyman now had 
got him in both hands, and the clutch 
was not easily to be shaken off; and 
Jack, though as lithe and as tough 
as a panther, felt himself held by a 
strength greater, if less elastic, than 
his own. Mr. Murdoch on the other 
hand found the lad so unexpectedly 
sudden and active in his movements as 
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to render anything beyond holding on 
to him and squeezing him an impossi- 
bility. Thus they stood or staggered, 
like the old world and the new, with 
no love lost between them. Jack, who 
had at first been frightened by the 
sudden attack, was rapidly becoming 
angry ; and with his anger came cour- 
age, and a feeling prompting him to 
explode his enemy like a charge of 
powder, and devour the fragments. 
But a blacker sentiment than this was 
beginning to uprear its ugly head in 
the reverend gentleman’s heart. His 
original intention had been merely to 
give the boy a sound shaking, with 
perhaps a bang on the side of the head, 
or a kick in the rear, by way of incul- 
cating better manners. But the resist- 
ance he met with kindled another 
thought ; for now there flashed across 
his mind, as a revelation, yet a revela- 
tion for which he had in some way 
been prepared—what he should do 
with this boy! Why bother himself 
any longer to lure him away over seas, 
or otherwise to sequestrate him where 
he might for ever escape discovery ? 
Such partial measures were never 
safe ; the old method of Richard the 
Third of Fngland was the surest. 
And then, the reverend gentleman 
would be secure; no more anxieties, 
no more doubts. And again, what 
better spot could be selected for the 
execution of such a piece of business ? 
No eye saw them; here was water— 
here were rocks and stones. <A body 
found dead in the bed of this rivulet 
would be thought to have fallen from 
above, and been stunned and drowned. 
And as for Mr. Murdoch himself, he 
would depart up the coast to Newbury- 
port or elsewhere, with clean hands 
and a good digestion; and M. Jacques 
might remain uninterrogated. 

Such was the revelation of which 
Mr. Murdoch was the subject—pre- 
sented not in detail, but with its 
various elements welded together in 
one savage mass by the fire uf mur- 
derous passion. Jack’s participation in 
it was confined to feeling the grasp of 
his antagonist shift from his arm to his 
throat. But this, which was intended 
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to expedite matters, had the effect of 
instantly altering the complexion of 
the struggle. For Jack, finding his 
arms free, lost no time in taking his 
clerical visitor underneath the left 
thigh, with such effect as to make him 
lose first his balance and then his hold. 
The pair swung round and fell with a 
lamentable thump into the stony- 
hearted brook; and the clergyman 
fell undermost. Before the water 
which splashed aloft had returned to 
earth again, Jack had shaken himself 
loose and sprung to his feet. Without 
wasting any time, he leaped forward 
to the Witch’s Head, hoisted himself 
to the top of it, and stood there at 
bay, bow in hand, and the arrow 
drawn to the head, and covering Mr. 
Murdoch’s carcase ; and the Witch’s 
Head trembled the while, as if in 
sympathy with the young archer’s 
ire and indignation. 

The shock which the clergyman’s 
system had sustained indisposed him 
to a renewal of the conflict; and it 
needed not the threat of that uncom- 
promising arrow to make him sue for 
peace. Indeed, being of gentle blood 
himself (though by the course of 
destiny befouled in many a ditch since 
boyhood) he recognised and respected 
a kindred dignity in Jack, who had 
fought not like a clown nor likea 
savage, but like a gentleman ; and who 
showed his strain by not letting that 
arrow fly at once, but merely hold- 
ing it aimed iz terrorem. So Mr. 
Murdoch (reflecting likewise that, in 
the present aspect of affairs, forgive- 
ness was a better policy even than 
honesty) picked himself tenderly out 
of the hard-hearted brook, conscious 
of many contusions, and relieved to 
find no breakages—and shook his fist 
at his defiant foe, accompanying the 
gesture, however, by a forced spasm 
of cachinnation. 

“Huh! huh! huh! you young 
scapegrace,” blurted the suffering 
man, “is this the way you treat gentle- 
men who come to try a little wrestling 
with you! Well, I confess myself 
beaten ; and I bear no malice! Come, 
turn that arrow somewhere else, 
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there’s a good fellow, and let me de- 
part in peace. I sha’n’t try to catch 
you—take my word for it—huh! 
uh!” 

To this Christian appeal Jack made 
no answer, nor did he cease to cover 
Mr. Murdoch’s figure with his peril- 
ously sharp arrow head, so long as the 
gentleman remained in sight. The 
boy was not, by nature, of a savage or 
revengeful disposition, but this attack 
had called out whatever was fierce 
and implacable in his heart. He could 
never forget it; he did not know how 
to forgive it. For some time after 
Mr. Murdoch had disappeared, he still 
stood erect and watchful, with the 
glow fixed in his cheek, and eyes 
sharpened and bright. But at last he 
crouched down, and then threw him- 
self at length upon the rocky brow 
of the Witch’s Head, and gave way to 
passionate sobs and tears, There was 
no one to comfort him. The old 
Frenchman, who had aided him to 
guess so many secrets, had never 
hinted a word to him about the secret 
of his soul. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T’HISTOIRE D'UN HOMME EST DONC 
L'HISTOIRE DE TOUS LES HOMMES,” 
SAYS ALEXANDRE DUMAS; ‘UNE 
EPREUVE PLUS OU MOINS LONGUE, 
PLUS OU MOINS DOULOUREUSE! LA 
VOIX DE L’HUMANITE TOUT ENTIERE 
N’EST QU’UN LONG CRI.” 


Tue house in which M. Jacques lived 
was the oldest house in the village of 
Suncook. It stood at the south- 
western extremity of the congrega- 
tion of dwellings which bore that 
name. At its landward corner towered 
ah enormous elm-tree, whose lower 
branches drooped till they swept the 
roof of weather-blackened shingles. 
The roof, on that side, descended in a 
long slope to within eight feet of the 
ground; on the seaward front it was 
shorter, giving room for two rows of 
windows, one above the other. The 
entrance was at the end, and was 
ornamented by a gable porch; the 
house, like most American houses of 


that epoch, was built of wood through- 
out, except the foundation, which was 
of granite; it was clap-boarded, and 
had been painted red, but was now of 
a dull mahogany hue. The grass 
around it was green ; at the back was 
an inclosed garden about an acre in 
extent, containing a dozen cherry and 
plum trees, unpruned and ancient, and 
bearing little fruit. The surrounding 
wall was built of large round stones 
taken from the waste land between 
the house and the sea, piled loosely 
one upon another. Within, the rooms 
were low and small, and sparsely 
furnished ; but only two of them—the 
kitchen and the dining-room-—had 
been entered by any one but the 
owner of the dwelling since he first 
took possession—he, and the child who 
had begun its life there. And even 
the child had been only partially 
admitted into the confidence of his 
sombre birthplace. 

It was fourteen years since M. 
Jacques first made his appearance in 
Suncook, on a windy evening of March, 
and so reached the end of a long, 
wandering, and unhappy journey. lt 
was a journey begun suddenly, in 
wrath and anguish; and it ended in 
misery and disaster. Pain may some- 
times be relieved by sharing the know- 
ledge of what has given it with some 
one who has also suffered; but there 
was not, either in Suncook, or in the 
world, a single human being to whom 
this old Frenchman could speak of 
his grief. It lay dungeoned in his 
own heart, beneath the surface of 
common life; but it lived there, feed- 
ing on the juices that make existence 
sweet, and turning them to bitterness. 
M. Jacques was a man of the world 
before he became a recluse and a mis- 
anthrope; he had lived familiarly 
with men whom all the world knew, 
and had taken his share in events of 
which all the world had heard. In 
his youth he had seen the king’s head 
fall on the guillotine; he had sunk 
and risen with the rest on the waves 
of the great storm that taught man- 
kind that license, the child of despots, 
is itself of all despots the most 
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terrible; he had lost friends and 
lands ; but through all he had never 
lost heart, or belief in his fellow men. 
But all these trials were in a manner 
impersonal ; the blows which fell on 
him fell equally on those around him, 
and he did not grudge the smart. It 
was another matter when he was called 
upon to feel a wound aimed at him- 
self only. Says a saturnine humourist 
of our own day, “I have considered 
all the most harrowing and lament- 
able evils whereof history has given 
record; there was not one that I 
could not have endured; the mis- 
fortune which actually befell me I 
found alone insupportable.” M. 
Jacques, who had forgiven mankind 
so much, could not forgive the man 
who did him an injury affecting none 
outside his own private circle; nay, 
for that man’s sake he hated the whole 
human brotherhood. To wreak a 
private revenge for a private wrong 
he abandoned his country and his 
career, crossed the ocean, and groped 
his uncertain and tongue-tied way 
among an alien and unsympathetic 
people. He reached his goal too late ; 
and luck thenceforward was a devil to 
him, not a deity. 

Of all this the inhabitants of Sun- 
cook knew nothing. The facts, so 
far as they were acquainted with them, 
were as follows. On the March even- 
ing in question, when it became known 
that an elderly French gentleman had 
turned up, it suggested itself to the 
wisdom of the village fathers that he 
would be the person to attend to the 
affair of the French young woman, 
who was then lying in sore straits at 
the house of Mistress Dudgeon under 
the elm. This young woman spoke 
little or no English, and since, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Dudgeon, who was skilled 
in such matters, it was quite possible 
that she did not live through her 
confinement, it might be as well if 
some one of her own nationality was 
in attendance to take down her last 
utterances. Accordingly, a deputation 
was selected for the purpose of “ ap- 
proaching” the French gentleman on 
the subject. The deputation consisted 


of three persons, and the spokesman 
was Silas Bunyan. They found M. 
Jacques in the kitchen of the place 
which by courtesy was called the inn, 
with a plate of fried fish before him. 
When he understood that the gentle- 
men wished to speak with him, he 
arose courteously, bowed, and begged 
them to be seated. Then there was a 
pause. 

“For what shall I to put the 
honour of seeing you?” the French- 
man inquired at length, in his halting 
English. 

“Wa’al, sir,” began Silas, smooth- 
ing down his right leg, and eying the 
toe of his cowhide boot with apparent 
interest, “I guess you kin talk the 
French lingo and no mistake—native 
to it, eh? Wa’al, that’s right. Be- 
cause me and these gentlemen called 
about that ar French gal what’s been 
stayin’ along here for a spell back, and 
was took bad last night.” 

The foreigner’s attention was riveted 
at once, and an expression of dark 
eagerness entered into his face. 

“This lady—how does she call 
herself ?” 

“Wa’al, she calls herself Mrs. 
Floyd,” returned Silas, with a signifi- 
cant emphasis on the verb; ‘but 
there ain't no fixin’ the rights of them 
things, anyway. There’s some as 
thinks she was married over the broom- 
stick, ef she was married at all. 
Leastways, the fellow what was with 
her, he sloped about three months 
back, and he ain’t turned up since ; 
though Ill say this for him, he left 
money enough to see her through for 
a goud long spell to come, and bury 
her at the end of it, ef it comes to 
that.” 

“Since how much time have they 
arrived here?” inquired M. Jacques, 
passing his hand over his forehead, 
and rolling his eyes a little. 

“ Let's see—wa’al—lI guess it might 
be nigh on six months back,” replied 
Silas, absently drawing a chunk of 
tobacco from his pocket, and biting off 
a piece of it. “He was one of them 
ar paintin’ fellows—loafed about with 
brushes and colours, and made picters 
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of things. Why, he up and made a 
picter of Eph Mullen here, his old 
smack—her as got her nose knocked 
off her in a gale last September— 
didn’t he now, Eph!” 

“Wa’al, mebbe he did,” said Eph 
guardedly, ‘‘though mind you, mister, 
I'd sooner a had a new boat than all 
the picters he could paint—and so I 
telled him. But he gev the picter to 
my old woman, and it’s fixed up along 
uv the Declaration uv Independence 
in our best sittin’-room, naow.” 

The Frenchman breathed quickly, 
and the bony white hands which were 
clasped before him on the table separ- 
ated and clenched themselves together. 
“ This man—is it that you have no— 
how do you say !—no address of him 
—to write—to find—nothing ?” 

“ Waal, ef there be, I ain’t heard 
of it, nor Eph neither, nor yet Pete 
Simmons,” the spokesman replied. 
“The young man he started off sud- 
den—some says he got a letter, and 
started right away next mornin’—and 
mebbe he forgot to post us up whar 
he was agoin’ to.” 

And Silas spat abruptly at the knob 
of the brass andiron, hit it, and 
sighed. 

** Look-a-here, old man,” exclaimed 
Pete Simmons, opening his mouth for 
the first time, and delivering himself 
in a thin querulous drawl, “do'n’ 
know what yeow may think, but I 
guess stoppin’ heer an’ gassin’ ’baout 
nothin’ in pertircler aint a goin’ to 
dew that ar gal no good, anyhaow! 
Sa-ay, air yeow goin’ to hitch along, 
or ain’t yer?” 

* Pete has got the bulge on us this 
time, sir, and no mistake.” remarked 
Silas, sighing again and rising to his 
feet. ‘So, ef you ain’t got nothin’ to 
say agin it I guess mebbe we'd as well 
get out o’ this, and lay for old marm 
Dudgeon’s.” 

The Frenchman silently signified 
his assent, and the party, with no 
more words, left the inn and set out 
for the house under the elm. Having 
escorted M. Jacques to the door, and 
given three solemn and weighty knocks 
upon it, the deputation severally shook 


hands with him and departed, leaving 
him and their responsibility to Mrs. 
Dudgeon. 

The old woman took the visitor up 
stairs to the door of a chamber on the 
right of the passage, the window of 
which looked eastwards across the 
Atlantic towards England. The door 
stood a little ajar, and from within 
came the sound of a woman’s moaning. 
clearly audible amidst the dull thunder 
of the surf on the distant shore. Mrs. 
Dudgeon paused with the latch in her 
hand, and surveyed M. Jacques from 
head to foot by the light of the rush 
candle which she carried. 

“ Air youa medical man, mister?” 
she demanded. 

‘Madame, in my life I have often 
cared for unfortunates who have been 
ill,” said the Frenchman solemnly, and 
in a husky tone. “I have also had 
myself a wife, and infants. I pray 
you, permit that I enter; and favour 
me to remain out of door till I 
summon.” 

“ Wa’al, she’s a pretty sick woman, 
that’s my idee,” remarked the lady, 
holding open the door and making 
way for him to pass. ‘‘ Mind you be 
kindly to her, mister; for ef she’s 
gone wrong she ain’t the fust, nor she 
won't be the last, neither! Whatever 
goes crooked in this world, it’s the 
women what gets the wust on it, every 
time. They're down on their luck, 
from mother Eve to that ar gal, every 
one on ’em; an’ it’s the men as brings 
‘em to it—that’s my idee! There's 
a bottle on the mantelshelf, mister, 
anl tother duds afore the fire; an’ 
when you want me, you thump on the 
floor, which I'll be underneath.” 

The door closed softly behind 
M. Jacques. Mrs. Dudgeon went 
down stairs. She, too, had melan- 
choly days in her memory; she had 
been Eve’s daughter, and had felt the 
enticement of passion, and had feared 
the mule’s heel of society. Whether 
or not she’had escaped immaculate no 
one knows. In either case the situa- 
tion is hard enough. 

There is an arrogant, self-sufficient 
devil alive in the world masquerading 
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under the plausible title of Honour. 
His cajolery consists in dangling 
before our eyes the smug security of 
the moral law, and by means of it 
persuading us to worship ourselves 
in him. His reward for this squalid 
idolatry is that we should be enabled 
to thank God that we are not as other 
men are. Too late—often not at all 
—we discover that there is no respect 
of persons with God: in other words, 
that only our common nature is God’s 
creation, and only our private indi- 
viduality is our own; the former 
being God's image, the latter, the 
image of God’s opposite. To ascribe 
to this perverted and isolated little 
shape, therefore, the miracle which 
the creative mercy is accomplishing in 
humanity at large, is to claim Heaven 
for that quality in us, only in spite of 
which Heaven can receive us. And to 
think about honour as a_ possible 
private possession is for an atomical 
creature, lifeless and impotent in him- 
self, to assume the awful garment 
sacred to the Omnipotent Perfection 
alone. So that if M. Jacques, or 
anybody else, thought that his honour 
was compromised by a failure to 
observe the mora! law, he must first 
have imposed upon his own shoulders 
the responsibility of universal human 
nature ; and thereby relieved of that 
burden no less a rival than God 
Himself. 

Men, however, are fortunately but 
seldom aware of their own absurdity, 
though this is the only feature of their 
character that ever rises to the dimen- 
sions of the sublime; and it may be 
hoped, consequently, that M. Jacques 
did not altogether know what he was 
about in his interview with the un- 
known woman in the cottage bedroom 
at Suncook. What passed at that 
interview has never, indeed, been 
made public, and it is from subsequent 
developments only that any inferences 
with regard to it can be drawn. In 
an hour or so Mrs. Dudgeon was sum- 
moned up stairs; before morning a 
son was born into the world, and in 
the evening of the same day the young 
mother died, her dying eyes fixed to 


the last on the line of the eastern 
horizon, for the sea was visible from 
where she lay. M. Jacques, who had 
not learned from her what he most 
wished to know, appeared to regard 
her decease with a certain gloomy 
composure, as being probably the best 
thing that could happen under the 
circumstances; though how, from his 
philosophical standpoint, he could 
rationally believe this, is a question 
not readily answerable. The woman 
was buried, and M. Jacques, after 
some hesitation, seems to have decided 
to spend the rest of his days in the 
remote New England village where 
her body lay. He bought Mrs. Dud- 
geon’s house, paying that lady a 
handsome sum for it, procured a nurse 
for the child, sent to Europe for cer- 
tain of his belongings, and settled 
down to a lonely and reserved exist- 
ence. He admitted no social visits, 
and made none; but he occasionally 
gave his services to the villagers in 
the double capacity of physician and 
lawyer. Popular he certainly was 
not, but he was respected and in some 
degree feared. He wielded the silent 
influence which belongs to a man who 
can keep his own counsel and dispense 
with familiar intercourse with his 
kind. No one knew who M. Jacques 
was, why he came to Suncook, or 
wherefore he remained there. The 
suggestion was made, of course, that 
some peculiar relation had subsisted 
between him and the young woman 
whose death he witnessed; but the 
hypothesis lost vitality for lack of con- 
tradiction, even more than because 
there was no definite proof to adduce 
in support of it. He was a country- 
man of hers, no doubt, but there was 
nothing to show that he was anything 
more than that. As for his adoption 
of the child, that was no-more than 
might have been expected. The child 
had French blood in him, and 
M. Jacques was therefore more likely 
than any one else to take an interest 
in him. He was, moreover, an ex- 
ceedingly attractive little fellow, and 
might grow up in time to be a credit 
to the community. This, of course, 
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was before Jack arrived at the age 
when it was proper for him to go to 
school, and before, therefore, the 
school board had had that interview 
with M. Jacques, the issue of which 
was so unsatisfactory to the advocates 
of orderly and respectable citizenship. 
But there was no one bold enough to 
defy the old man’s will. A _ semi- 
superstitious awe enveloped him. 
What did he do in all the hours of 
his solitude? It was asserted and 
believed that the room in which the 
French girl had died had been kept 
locked up ever since, yet fishermen, 
anchored by night in the ofling, were 
ready to affirm that they had seen the 
window of that room alight, and that 
the shadow of more figures than one 
had fallen on the curtain. Belated 
wanderers along the shore had heard, 
or fancied they had heard, strange 
voices proceeding from the ancient 
house, voices raised in altercation, or 
moaning in entreaty. The study was 
another subject of ingenious specula- 
tion and rumour. It became known 
in some way that a portrait hung 
upon its walls which, when it first 
arrived from abroad with the rest of 
the old gentleman’s possessions, had 
showed the clear and lovely lineaments 
of a young girl’s face. Since occupy- 
ing its present position, however, a 
mysterious and murky obscurity had 
come over it, only a dark square of 
canvas was now discernible, with the 
bare suggestion of a shadowy human 
countenance in the midst of it. There 
were, moreover, certain chemical ap- 
pliances in this room, concerning the 
nature and object of which explanation 
was urgently needed. To maintain 
that they were merely the materials 
and instruments of M. Jacques’s medi- 
cal investigations was to shirk the 
true import of the enigma. That was 
the superficial and obvious solution ; 
but M. Jacques would not be the 
M. Jacques of popular imagination if 
his appearances were anything else but 
the cloak and disguise of very different 
realities. The traditions of the days 
of witchcraft were not so obsolete but 
that the old Frenchman could be ac- 


credited with some knowledge of its 
unholy areana. Who could tell 
whether he were not in search of the 
elixir of life, the universal solvent, 
or the philosopher’s stone? Or per- 
haps he was prosecuting studies into 
the nature and properties of poisons, 
with a view to concocting some infer- 
nal mixture which should make men 
die an apparently natural ‘death, or 
cause them to evaporate away into 
thin air! 

The record of benighted gossip like 
the above is worth making only in so 
far as it may show how much idle 
mischief may be generated by those 
whose lives, for any cause, are shrouded 
from the simple:daylight. Men know 
so little, that they are ever prone to 
improve opportunities for justifying 
the probability of what they do not 
know. Persons, therefore, who fur- 
nish such opportunities are chargeable 
with some of the responsibility of the 
survival of superstition ; and probably 
few persons’ secrets are so valuable as 
to compensate for that drawback. 
Moreover, the secret is tolerably sure 
to come out sooner or later, and so 
forfeits even the poor excuse of per- 
sonal expediency. 


CHAPTER V. 


SHOWING HOW MEN OF ONE PURPOSE ARE 
NOT ALWAYS MEN OF ONE MIND: AND 
HOW THE UNEXPECTED IS SOMETIMES 
OPPORTUNE, AT LEAST TO SOME 
PEOPLE, 


Ir was not easy to lose one’s way in 
Suncook, and even a stranger like 
Mr. Murdoch had no difficulty in 
recognising Mossy Jakes’s house; it 
was the first object that met his eye 
after leaving the ravine. His mind, so 
much of it at least as he could spare 
from the consideration of his own 
aching bones, was absorbed in specu- 
lating as to who M. Jacques could be, 
and what attitude he was likely to 
hold with reference to Mr. Murdoch's 
designs. In planning out his enter- 
prise, the sagacious clergyman had 
not included in his calculations any 
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such being as M. Jacques ; and it was 
of course possible that this unexpected 
personage might necessitate the re- 
adjustment of the whole scheme. But 
upon the whole, Mr. Murdoch was 
disposed to think that his hopes would 
be facilitated rather than thwarted 
by the Frenchman's intervention. 

As he approached the house he eyed 
it with the curiosity of a general who 
endeavours to form some estimate of 
the character of his antagonist from 
the aspect of his fortifications, But 
the indications in this instance were 
of a severely non-committal sort. The 
place had an indrawn look, as though 
its life were carried on so deep within 
it as to leave few traces of its nature 
outside. There were no flowers in 
the windows; the walls had an uncared- 
for appearance; the grass grew tall 
and raggedly in the shaded corners, un- 
trodden by feet of mankind or animals, 
as round a place which domestic exist- 
ence has deserted. There was no cackle 
of fowls in the farmyard; the leaves 
of many autumns lay rotting beneath 
the broad canopy of the elm. No tread 
or voices of children or of servants 
made the threshold cheerful. The 
organic ebb and flow of a human dwell- 
ing—the beating of its heart and the 
movement of its breath—were absent. 
If anything had its abode here, one 
might have expected it to be some 
dry old skeleton, grinning silently at 
the emptiness of its own brown ribs, 
and mocking the spiritual death whereof 
it was the emblem. 

Mr. Murdoch knocked at the front 
door ; but the sound echoed hollowly 
through the house, and drew forth no 
answer but an echo. After waiting 
a while he went round to the back 
door, which bore more symptoms of 
having been used some time within 
the present century; but his efforts 
to obtain admittance here were as 
fruitless as at the other end. Rather 
disconcerted at this unresponsiveness, 
and beginning to doubt whether his 
active young acquaintance of the 
ravine might not have mischievously 
misled him as to the place being in- 
habited at all, the reverend gentleman 


now walked round to the seaward side 
of the edifice, and endeavoured to in- 
vestigate the aspect of the interior 
through one of the windows. The 
light fell upon the glass in such 
a way, however, and the glass 
itself was so dim with dust on the 
inside and with the saline deposit of 
the sea breezes without, that he could 
not be certain whether he beheld a 
room or the dull reflection of the 
external landscape. He was just about 
to give up his efforts, when he was 
startled to find that there was a human 
face on the opposite side of the pane, 
the eyes of which were staring into 
his own. He involuntarily gave 
back a step; but the face moved 
forward, until its wrinkled forehead 
rested against the sash. It was an 
aged face, and almost colourless ; 
with hollow cheeks, thin white hair, 
and prominent nose and chin. If it 
had not been for the singular black- 
ness and intensity of the sunken eyes, 
the visage might have been taken for 
that of a corpse. 

In a moment or two the clergyman 
had recovered himself sufficiently to 
take off his hat and make this appari- 
tion a bow. Whether or not the 
courtesy were returned he could not 
tell; but presently the sash was slowly 
raised, and the apparition stood re- 
vealed in the attributes of palpable 
reality. It continued to gaze at the 
clergyman without speaking. 

“May I inquire,” said the latter, 
with another bow, “‘ whether I have 
the pleasure of addressing M. Jacques?” 

“T am M. Jacques,” the other re- 
plied, in the tone of one to whom 
speech was unfamiliar, ‘‘I have not 
the custom to receive visits.” 

“Permit me, then, to carry on the 
conversation in French,” rejoined Mr. 
Murdoch, ignoring the latter sentence, 
and expressing himself fluently and 
with good accent in his interlocutor’s 
native tongue. ‘“ Though an English- 
man by birth, and a clergyman of the 
Established Church, my life has been 
spent for several years past in France, 
and I have many friends there.” 

“You would probably find more 
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friends there than here,” observed the 
Frenchman indifferently ; “for me, I 
live here in order not to be disturbed 
by friendly attentions.’’ And he ap- 
peared to be on the point of closing 
the window. 

‘One moment, monsieur!’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Murdoch, thus con- 
strained to bring matters to the test 
without further preamble. ‘Did you, 
during the earlier part of your resi- 
dence here, happen to have heard 
mention of a person by the name of 
Malgré 1” 

The old gentleman remained silent 
and without movement for a full 
minute after the asking of this ques- 
tion; only there was a slight lifting 
of the upper lids of his eyes, such as 
is ‘said to occur with one who beholds 
a vision. At length he said, in a 
voice which steadied itself by a mani- 
fest effort, “You have not told me 

our Own name, monsieur.” 

‘* Ah, parlon me for the omission ! 
Murdoch—a clergyman of the Church 
of England—at your service. Can I, 
then, hope to secure your attention 
for a short time?” he added, with 
an engaging manner, and an inward 
conviction that this time he had fallen 
upon his feet. 

“T will come out, M. Murdoch. 
We will speak together in the mea- 
dow; my house is not a place to 
entertain visitors,’ said the French- 
man, still uttering his sentences with 
difficulty. “I will come out,” he 
repeated ; and then, after a pause of 
a few seconds, he abraptly shut the 
window and disappeared. 

“He is an odd old beggar!” mut- 
tered Monsieur Murdoch to himself, 
as he paced across the grass-plot and 
found a seat upon one of the fallen 
stones of the wall. ‘ Well, I intend 
to get a glass of wine out of him, if 
I get nothing else; though he doesn’t 
look as if he had ever heard of such 
a thing. Humph! I touched him in 
some sensitive place, whatever it was. 
At all events, he can’t do much to 
hinder me, and possibly he may be 
useful. Damn that boy! I sha’n't 
sleep comfortably for a week after 
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this. Ah! but I shall sleep the softer 
for the next—well, say thirty years, pos- 
sibly longer. What a thing it is to 
be a man of enterprise—wide-awake— 
eh? Oh, my prophetic soul! Anybody 
else would have called it folly; but 
I knew my man. Of course, nothing 
might have come of it; but the wise 
man leaves nothing to chance. What 
shall I do with the young brat? I 
almost wish——however, there’ll be 
time enough to consider about that, 
First impulses are sometimes the best, 
though, after all!” 

Mr. Murdoch had plenty of time to 
take counsel with himself before M. 
Jacques came out; and it was not 
until he had almost come to the 
conclusion that he had been entirely 
forgotten that the Frenchman ap- 
peared. His bearing now was neither 
so apathetic nor so distraught as it 
had been at the previous interview : 
on the contrary, he seemed alert and 
keen, and even younger by some years 
than at first. He had on a hat and 
coat of antique fashion, but of fine 
quality, and altogether looked like a 
man in whom a new fire of life had been 
kindled upon the embers of one nearly 
extinct. He walked up to Mr. Mur- 
doch with a firm and balanced step, 
and saluted him ceremoniously with 
the old-fashioned clouded cane that 
he carried. 

“Before we discourse any further, 
M. Murdoch,” he said, standing before 
the other in a formal attitude, as if 
he were having his portrait taken, “I 
wish to know whether you are here 
to ask questions or to answer them?” 

“Tam not quite clear, M. Jacques, 
how far your own acquaintance or 
connection with the subject in view 
will enable me to do either,” the 
clergyman answered. “I am anxious, 
on the one hand, to avoid any indis- 
cretion, and on the other not to with- 
hold any information I may possess 
from any person entitled to receive it.” 

“It is not impossible,” said M. 
Jacques, after intently eying his 
interlocutor for a few moments, “ that 
I may be as able as any one alive to 
speak with knowledge on the matter 
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which seems to have brought you 
hither. But there is a purpose here,” 
he added, striking his breast dramati- 
cally with his hand, “ which has abode 
with me for many years, and to exe- 
cute which is the end for which I live. 
Unless you can aid mein that purpose, 
you need look to me for no aid in 
whatever project you may have in 
view.” 

“ My dear M. Jacques, to be quite 
sincere with you, I am inclined to 
doubt whether the assistance which I 
may have the good fortune to render 
you could be repaid by anything that 
you could elucidate for me. In fact, 
it is not information that I chiefly 
require ; I took the precaution to fur- 
nish myself with that before setting 
out on my journey; and I have al- 
ready, since coming here, found con- 
firmation of most of the conjectures 
Ihad formed. I have come here to 
act: and my object in calling upon 
you was in the main to apprise you, 
as a matter of courtesy, of the action 


that I intend ; and, should you object 

to it, to learn in what way it might be 

modified to stit your inclinations.”’ 
“If your position be so impreg- 


nable,” returned the Frenchman, 
wrinkling his cheeks, “ you will per- 
haps not refuse to declare more 
explicitly what it is?” 

“A few facts, at all events, shall 
be at your service, if only to justify 
you in reposing confidence in me,” 
answered the other, with a wave of 
the hand. “Fourteen years ago or 
more there was a young lady living 
in Paris called Annette Malgr:. She 
left Paris suddenly, and was never 
seen or heard of there again. A 
gentleman travelled with her... . 
and in short, my dear M. Jacques, 
they came here, and, as I presume 
you are aware, things took their ordi- 
nary course. The poor girl was dis- 
graced ; she became a mother; but the 
child was never claimed by its father. 
It survives, however, and is now a 
well-grown lad, with a good deal of 
his father’s look.” 

‘* You know him, then?” demanded 
M. Jacques, in a quick, sharp tone, 
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and stretching his head forward like a 
bird of prey scenting its quarry. 

“T had a conversation with him an 
hour ago in the ravine yonder, and 
came very near getting shot by one of 
his arrows,” returned the clergyman 
with a genial laugh. 

“Bah! it is not of him I speak!” 
cried the other, violently ; “it is of 
the father!” 

“Oh! I understand!” said Mr. 
Murdoch, slowly, and with the dawn 
of a new perception expanding in his 
face. “You are interested in the 
father? Yes, yes—to be sure! And 
probably . ... it would be no more 
than natural if... . you bore hima 
little grudge?” 

“A grudge! Body of God, mon- 
sieur,” rejoined the old Frenchman, 
his voice sinking almost to a whisper, 
while his face became deadly pale, 
and his limbs trembled, “if to bear 
a grudge is to wish to see him buried 
alive in the grave of her he ruined 
.... bah! You will pardon my in- 
temperance, monsieur. But, in short, 
I do not love him: and I should like 
to hear more of him.” 

The reverend gentleman arose from 
the stone on which he was seated, 
walked two or three paces away and 
back again, ran his fingers through his 
hair, and betrayed a number of other 
similar symptoms of being impressed 
and aroused. He did not, however, 
as yet see his way clearly before him. 
Much of what he had said to M. 
Jacques, though he had given it a 
turn as of a matter of established 
fact, admitting of no doubt, had been 
in reality little better than shrewd 
conjecture, which he was anxious to 
see confirmed without betraying his 
own uncertainty. And now he was 
doubtful as to how far, without cost 
or compromise to himself, he might 
venture to take his new acquaintance 
into his confidence. The light just 
obtained upon M. Jacques’s attitude 
towards the father of the boy, while 
it promised decided advantages in 
some respects, in other respects tended 
to produce undesirable complications. 
Two men may strongly desire the 
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same end, and yet differ so widely in 
regard to the means they are willing 
to employ to compass it, as to thwart 
each other more than ordinary op- 
ponents would do. However, Mr. 
Murdoch had met with such fair 
success thus far, that he trusted to 
luck to prosper him a little further. 
“M. Jacques,” he said, brusquely, 
turning upon that personage, and 
speaking with an air of impulsive 
candour, “let me tell you at once 
that I love the gentleman you refer 
to no more than you yourself do; and 
that I know—what you do not—the 
way to make him sensible of our 
reprobation. He has done me an in- 
excusable injury: I must call it so, 
although, as a clergyman, it is my 
duty to put as charitable a construc- 
tion upon it as possible—” Here the 
speaker was interrupted by a harsh, 
significant burst of laughter from his 
auditor. ‘‘ Well,” he continued—“ well, 
M. Jacques, I will concede that I am 
but human, and that I cannot but 
feel my wrongs as keenly as any other 
man. He has injured me, then; and 
I presume I am not mistaken in as- 
suming that he has injured you. Now, 
in a case like this, when our central 
common object is—shall I speak the 
word !—revenge, it is plain that we 
can afford to respect one another's 
reasonable prejudices and reserves. 
I shall not inquire, my dear friend, 
what may be the particular circum- 
stances of your cise; I shall not ask 
who you are or how you have suffered ; 
it is enough for me to know tkat you 
desire—once more I say it—revenge, 
and that I am prepared to co-operate 
with you to that end to the extent of 
my ability. I concede this much to 
your sensibilities ; and I am thereby 
justified—am I not ?—in claiming as 
great, or nearly as great, an indul- 
gence from you. Is it agreed?” 
“You are a man of many words, 
monsieur,” said the old man, grimly. 
“For my own part, once I can see 
my way to strike my enemy where he 
may feel the agony of the thrust most 
poignantly, I shall care little for re- 
serves or concealments of any kind. 


Assuredly, on the other hand, I can 
feel no curiosity regarding yourself, 
apart from the attainment of my 
desire.” 

“Have I also the assurance that 
you would not shrink from striking 
at him, even should the blow in some 
degree threaten other interests which 
ne 
. ‘* Monsieur, in one word,” broke in 
M. Jacques, impatiently, “I have no 
other interest, no other concern in the 
world beside this. After that—the 
deluge!” 

“The interest of which I was 
thinking,” rejoined the clergyman in 
his slow tone, “‘ was the one | alluded 
to a few minutes since... . the 
boy, Jack.” 

“I do not comprehend you, mon- 
sieur,’ said the other, dropping his 
arms to his sides, while a look of 
trouble began to relax the hard 
rigidity of his former expression. 
“ A boy—a boy so young as that can 
have nothing to do with affairs like 
ours. It cannot be. You did not 
intend it so.” 

“You will remember, my dear M. 
Jacques,” returned the other, hand- 
ling his whiskers and glancing aside, 
“that the boy Jack is the son of the 
man on whom you wish to be re- 
venged.” 

“ He is not his son,” exclaimed the 
Frenchman, with agitation ; ‘ not in 
the sense that you insinuate, monsieur. 
In the course of nature he is his son ; 
but not by growth, not by education, 
not by sympathy or knowledge. And 
this father of his, who has never even 
seen him, who cannot even know 
whether he exists, and who, if he 
knew it, would gladly forget it again 
—do you mean to tell me that this 
man is to be harmed by inflicting 
suffering upon an innocent boy? No, 
monsieur, I cannot agree with you; 
and I inform you that I desire no 
deputied revenge; it is my enemy in 
his own person with whom I would 
deal. If you have no better sugges- 
tion to offer than that, we have 
wasted one another's time to no 


purpose.” 
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“Stay one moment, my friend,” 
said Murdoch, composedly, laying a 
finger upon the old man’s arm as he 
was turning away. ‘I fancy you have 
not quite caught my meaning. There 
is no harm coming to the boy, in the 
first place ; he may attain any height 
of happiness or prosperity that he 
pleases, for all that [ should do to 
prevent him. But the case is this; 
his father is a man who owns vast 
estates and a great property in Eng- 
land. This property has been in the 
family for several centuries, in the 
direct male descent. But the condi- 
tions of its inheritance are a little 
peculiar . . . . It will be enough, for 
the moment, to tell you that it is of 
the last importance to the holder of 
the title to have a son. It is so 
important, my dear M. Jacques, that 
if no son born in wedlock survives, and 
there be a son born out of wedlock, 
then that son will be made legitimate, 
and the inheritance will be his. Well, 
then, the man we are speaking of, after 
he returned to England thirteen years 
ago, leaving this unhappy girl to die 
uncared for—he, I say, married a lady 
of his own rank in life; and three 
children were born ; but they were all 
girls, and they all died in infancy; 
and about a year ago the mother died 
likewise. All that is very sad; she 
was a most estimable person, and in- 
capable of harming any one; perhaps 
she was better in another world.” The 
clergyman rolled these periods under 
his tongue with evident gusto ; he was 
sailing with a fair wind, and was in- 
clined to make a good run of it. The 
Frenchman, meanwhile, had seated 
himself upon a stone, with his head 
between his hands, and his eyes fixed 
in a point-blank gaze that seemed to 
see nothing. Murdoch continued— 
“ Now, here is this gentleman, left a 
widower, and childless ; and, to make 
matters worse, he is afflicted with a 
disease which may carry him off at any 
moment. He is in no condition to 
marry again, and yet, for special 
reasons, he would sacrifice what re- 
mains to him of life, without hesitation 
or compunction, if by so doing he 


could secure a son of his own in the 
succession. I trust lam making my- 
self understood, my dear M, Jacques ; 
this man is so given up to worldly 
lusts and cares, that he accounts life 
itself as nothing in comparison with 
the gratification of seeing his own 
flesh and blood inherit his posses- 
sions. Now our point that we have 
been coming to is this; this man, 
recollecting the sins aud wickedness 
of his youth, says to himself, ‘ Perhaps 
out of that very sin I may raise up the 
means of realising my ambition, I 
will send and make investigations on 
the scene of my wickedness, and dis- 
cover whether a child of my iniquity 
yet survives, to whom I may hand over 
this great legacy, and be at peace.’ 
Such, my friend, is the language of the 
man whom we have determined to 
chastise ; and I should like to know,” 
added the reverend gentleman, drop- 


‘ping the pulpit vein, and relapsing into 


the colloquial, ‘‘ I should like to know 
what bettor or fairer revenge we could 
take, than simply to remove that son 
of his out of the way ; to destroy all 
proofs of his identity, if any exist ; 
and so to see his lordship go down to 
his grave without one solitary gleam 
of hope or comfort. Upon my soul!” 
exclaimed this worthy person, rubbing 
his large hands together in the over- 
flow of his enthusiasm, ‘it will be as 
poetical and compiete a thing as ever I 
heard of ; if it were only possible to 
let him know of the boy’s existence, 
while for ever preventing him from 
getting hold of him... . that would 
be perfect indeed !”’ 

“You spoke of removing the boy 
out of the way,” observed M. Jacques, 
raising his head from his hands at the 
conclusion of this oration. “‘ What does 
that mean ¢”’ 

*“ Anything you like, my dear M. 
Jacques! The boy himself does not 
seem to be at all cognisant of his true 
history, and he would therefore be safe 
in any other part of the world than 
this, where there are probably persons 
to whom some of the circumstances of 
his birth are known. I am ready to 
take him with me to any country you 
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choose to name; it makes no difference 
to me; and if you contemplate enrich- 
ing him with this world’s goods———”’ 

“T should not trouble you, mon- 
sieur, with any of those details,” inter- 
posed the Frenchman, with suflicient 
dryness, After a short pause he rose 
to his feet, and added, ‘ Have the 
kindness to follow me into the house, 
monsieur. I desire your opinion upon 
a matter which cannot be entered into 
here.” 

They crossed the grass plot, passing 
round towards the front entrance of 
the house. Before reaching it, M. 
Jacques faced round towards his com- 
panion, and said— 

“You have not yet told me what 
you are to gain by depriving the boy 
of his inheritance. Does anything he 
loses go into your pockets ?” 

The clergyman jerked his head back 
and puffed out his cheeks. 

“You forget, monsieur,” he said, 
with gravity, “that neither have I 
pried into the grounds of your hostility 
against his lordship.” 

“Well—very well!” returned the 
other, with a movement of the mouth 
and eyebrows of no complimentary 
import. ‘“ Would it likewise incom- 
mode you to mention his lordship’s 
title?” 

“ By no means,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘His name is Floyd Vivian, 
Baron Castlemere.” 

M. Jacques was silent a moment. 

“JT shall not forget it,” he then 
said, slowly and inwardly. ‘ Where 
is Floyd Vivian, Lord Castlemere, to 
be found ?” 

“That I cannot take the responsi- 
bility of telling you—at least, not at 
present,” said the clergyman, stroking 
his long black whiskers, and staring 
abstractedly past his companion down 
the lane that led to the village. ‘“ He 
is at least three thousand miles from 
_ to begin with. ...and.... 
i eee 


He stopped short. 

M. Jacques looked at him. An 
extraordinary change had come over 
his countenance. Its rubicundity was 
gone, and the pallor revealed un- 
pleasantly the unsightly roughness of 
the skin. His mouth was relaxed, 
while his eyes were strained and 
bloodshot, and the pupils distended. 

“ What is the matter?’ inquired 
M. Jacques. 

Mr. Murdoch, still with his strained 
stare, slowly lifted one arm and pointed 
down the lane. At the distance of 
some three hundred yards, two figures 
were approaching, hand in hand—a 
middle-aged man of slender build and 
rather feeble bearing, and a little 
black-haired girl of about ten years 
of age. There were only these two. 

Murdoch caught the Frenchman by 
the lappel of his coat, and moved 
backwards beneath the porch, pulling 
the other after him. 

“Did you know—know he was 
here?” 

The man spoke as if there were an 
obstruction in his throat. 

“What do you mean, monsieur! 
Who is here? They? Who are 
they?” the Frenchman demanded 
curiously. 

“Let me get into the house,” ex- 
claimed Murdoch, his voice breaking 
out with a harsh note of panic in it. 
‘Put me in some room—say nothing 
of my being here! Let me in.” 

He grasped the door handle and 
shook it. 

“Do you mean that this is——!” 
began the other, in a strange tone. 

“Great God! don’t waste any more 
time here; don’t you see he will be 
here in another moment?” cried the 
clergyman, his ugly pallor deepening. 
“I tell you I must not be seen.” 

“Tt is he, then,” said M. Jacques, 
very quietly, opening the door and 
allowing Murdoch to enter. “My 
faith, he comes in good season.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHURCH CONTROVERSIES DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS.' 


Tue idea has probably prevailed in 
every century of Church history that 
the Church is at the moment ina state 
of unprecedented crisis. It certainly 
prevails now, and after making due 
allowance, no one can deny that the 
present century has witnessed, and is 
still witnessing, momentous changes of 
opinion and feeling within the National 
Church, as well as with respect to it 
from without. The controversies may 
not be fiercer, and certainly some of 
them are of far less importance than 
those of past years, but they are car- 
ried on under different conditions, in 
the presence of spectators, some hos- 
tile, some anxious, some neutral—men 
who bear no ill-will to the Established 
Church, but who will not feel called 
upon to preserve it unless it can show 
itself worth preserving. The crisis is 
certainly serious if any of the parties 
in the Church continue in the convie- 
tion that it is necessary for its well- 
being that one or another must be 
driven out. It is in the strongest 
conviction that the downfall of the 
National Church would be a fright- 
ful calamity to the English nation that 
I have taken upon me to write this 
paper. There is no other society which 
could take the place of the Church, and 
an epoch of selfishness would follow. 
Apparent dire facies. But with the 
vision of such an evil I see a better 
vision and hope of brighter issue. And 
I desire now to review the history of 
the Church during the last fifty years, 
with a view to chronicle the good 
which has been done, and also the 
warnings which are presented by the 
past errors. 

Fifty years ago, Charles Simeon was 
still at the height of his influence. He 
died in 1836. The Evangelical party 





1 A paper read at a meeting of clergy, with 
additions. 


at the end of the last century had 
been denounced as enthusiastic and 
methodistical, as readers of Cowper’s 
poems and Newton’s letters know. 
But it was not so in Simeon’s later 
years. Mainly, as it seems, through 
the influence of Bishop Heber, who 
died in 1826, there had been an ap- 
proximation of Evangelicals and the 
old Church School. Old _ port-wine 
rectors looked out keenly for the young 
popular preachers, and the young men 
used different language from what 
their teachers and masters had done 
about the State Church. The old 
Evangelicals had been violently Anti- 
Erastian ; the new ones looked coldly 
on the Dissenters, met them once a 
year on the platform of the Bible 
Society, but otherwise reproved what 
they called “ political dissent,” and ex- 
alted the Establishment, perhaps, some- 
what at the expense of the spirituality. 
This might have gone on, and Evan- 
gelical phrases would have dwindled 
down, like other phrases, into stock 
commonplaces with all force gone out 
of them, but for the menaces directed by 
the Whigs against the Establishment. 
Readers of Sydney Smith will remem- 
ber how a worldly yet excellent and 
generous parson looked upon all this. 
Out of the terrors and heartburn- 
ings thus generated, the Tracts for the 
Times began in 1833. The writers, 
looking upon the possibility of an 
organised attempt to overthrow the 
Church as an Establishment, started 
the Tracts with a view of showing 
that ecclesiastical institutions do not 
depend upon the authority of kings 
and parliaments, and therefore should 
not be meddled with by them. That 
is, they took up the old Puritan 
ground as regards Erastianism, a 
ground now occupied by a large body 
of Scotch Presbyterians and English 
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Dissenters, whilst in nearly all other 
respects they denounced Puritanism 
with passionate earnestness. The 
English Church, they declared, had 
suffered grievously from mixing with 
Puritanism ; nevertheless the English 
ministry was apostolic, its doctrines 
identical with those of the Church 
before the separation of East and 
West ; it renounced the Pope’s autho- 
rity because that authority interfered 
with the authority of the other bishops. 

The outery with which the Tracts 
were received at their appearance came 
first from Dissenters, and from the 
most moderate of them. No wonder, 
since by the new teaching they seemed 
almost excluded from the pale of 
salvation. Then came a clamour from 
Conservative Churchmen because of 
the scorn displayed in the Tracts 
against the State and all Establish- 
ments, then also from Evangelical 
Churchmen, who were aroused out of 
their half sleepy state into the re- 
newed conviction that inward faith 
and not outward institutions must 
be the groundwork of a spiritual 
society. Men, too, who were well 
read in history were terrified by 
the conviction that these Tracts were 
leading a movement which would land 
us in the Church of Rome. And 
they were met by a passionate denial 
by the chief writer. He has told us 
in his religious autobiography how he 
resented such an opinion himself, how 
he told those who expressed it to 
him that they were to go on boldly, 
for they would find a clear line of de- 
marcation presently. But when in 
Tract XC. he laid down the principle 
that a man may hold all Roman doc- 
trine, and yet remain in the Commu- 
nion of the Church of England, four 
Oxford tutors became the utterers 
of this conviction, and, seeing what 
the result was likely to be among 
the young men of Oxford, made their 
famous protest. Hereupon the Tracts 
were stopped on the recommendation 
of the Bishop. That the result as 
regarded their chief author would 
have been the same in any case we 


know from himself. One might say 
it was a foregone conclusion with him, 
though he was hardly conscious of it, 
when he wrote “ Lead, kindly Light,” 
in 1833. 

His dearest friend has, indeed, by 
way of disproof of the Romanizing 
character of Tract XC., republished it 
within the last few years, and it is 
triumphantly said that “no fuss has 
been made against the republication.” 
Exactly ; nor is there if one repub- 
lishes a polemical tract by Milton 
or Tom Paine. It is interesting as a 
literary curiosity; no one adopts its 
principle, certainly not the editor— 
Clarum et venerabile nomen. The tide 
has swept by and he has clung to the 
bank, but he is left isolated. Yet all 
men love him, not only for his holy 
life, but for what out of his great 
learning he has given to the Church 
of the future in his Commentary on 
the Minor Prophets. 

But while the fears of the protesters 
were entirely justified by the action 
of the writer of the culminating Tract, 
the series had won hundreds of young 
men,: disgusted with the heartless tone 
of statesmen who seemed to regard re- 
ligion as a useful instrument for keep- 
ing the lower classes in due subordina- 
tion to the upper, dissatisfied with the 
individualism and selfish teaching into 
which Evangelicalism was sinking, 
wearied of themselves and craving 
after new excitement. The Tract 
writers commended themselves to re- 
ligious men, who tried to hold them- 
selves above party and to look on the 
world with honest eyes, by their evi- 
dent zeal and earnestness, by the crav- 
ing which they displayed after unity as 
the means of strength, by their en- 
deavours to make English clergymen 
more aware of their responsibilities to 
God, and of the powers which they 
might use for the good of their people, 
by their impatience of secularity, by 
their willingness to suffer obloquy and 
loss for the sake of their convictions. 
They were helping to break down the 
barriers between rich and poor, were 
awakening thoughts in the minds of 
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laymen which led to such deeds of un- 
ostentatious piety as are recorded of 
Joshua Watson and Sir William Page 
Wood—why should not one add of 
Mr. Hubbard and Beresford Hope? 
—and they were doing more for Eng- 
lish theological study than had ever 
been done before. 

Who were the men who kept calm 
in the midst of the clamour, who 
had no sympathy with the Romaniz- 
ing phase, but who recognised and 
revered the good of the movement ? 
We will name three—Thirlwall, Bishop 
of S. David's, Frederick Maurice, Julius 
Hare. The voice of each was raised on 
behalf of the Tract writers, and each 
was angrily assailed in consequence. 

But the cessation of the Tracts was 
accepted by Newman as defeat, and 
he went into close retirement. The 
condemnation of Ward’s Ideal of a 
Christian Church on February 13th, 
1845, as ludicrous in some of its 
surroundings as a broad farce, was 
nevertheless an eventful day. Another 
voice was raised against that step by 
a young Oxford Liberal who has since 
become celebrated. Arthur Stanley 
is ticketed “Broad Churchman” in 
company with Maurice and Hare, yet 
none could be more unlike them 
than he. They were alike in their 
love of what is good, and their hatred of 
falsehood. But Stanley never cared 
for metaphysics or theological specula- 
tion. They were theologians, he was 
an historian. Regutescat in pace. He 
has done more than any man living or 
dead, to lead Englishmen to study and 
to love the Bible, to judge men fairly, 
whatever their opinions, and to see 
good where others saw only evil. 
There never was any man who more 
entirely answered to the idea of a 
godly man, as the framers of our lan- 
guage intended the word. Through an 
ever-widening circle of friends, he 
was always forming new ties, and 
leaving the impress of his character 
in new directions for good ; “ uniting 
(to use his own touching words con- 
cerning another) many hearts from 
many lands, and drawing all towards 


things above.” He had that rarest 
gift of courage, to live without an aim 
or a pretence, to be transparently 
himself beneath the eye of God and 
man. Too strong and simple to hide 
his tender affections, too deeply faith- 
ful to be ashamed of his sense of 
right, too full of natural piety either 
to repress or to display his spirit of 
Christian reverence and susceptibility 
of divine realities, his steadfast faith- 
fulness to his earliest friends and 
latest pupils had its source in the 
grace of Him whom he served from 
his youth up. A “godly” man 
in that he refused the low standard 
of the world around him, that he 
hated things mean and impure, sym- 
pathised with all his soul with high 
examples of honour and self-sacrifice, 
and whatever work he undertook, 
made it his aim to do it well. 

It is noticeable that the whole of 
the |Tract movement up to this time 
was upon questions of doctrine ; that 
of ceremonial had not come up at all. 
We must pause here to chronicle a 
change in this direction which now 
appears for the first time. 

Those who remember Bishop Blom- 
field mainly for his brilliant wit, his 
sense of humour, his power of mimicry, 
will have a very onesided idea of him. 
He had these gifts in abundance ; his 
bon mots are almost as many as Sydney 
Smith’s; but he had besides great 
learning and great zeal. His clear 
grave tones in preaching, or in address- 
ing confirmation candidates or the 
House of Lords, live on in the ears of 
any who ever heard them as vividly 
as does the memory of his geniality 
among the school children of Fulham. 
He now threw himself into the raging 
Tractarian controversy, and not with 
very happy results. When the protest 
of the four tutors appeared he entirely 
approved, “hoped that many more 
tutors” would do the same, and “ was 
not sorry” for the censure put forth 
by the Heads of Houses, indeed 
“ feared that some more decisive step 
would be necessary.” 

1 Life of Bishop Blomfield, p. 229. 
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Before long, however, he was 
“hedging,” if the expression may be 
allowed. He felt that the Tract 
writers had more hold on public 
opinion than he had supposed, and 
that it would be better not to raise 
controversy against them. He had 
taken the same hesitating course with 
regard to the Whig Education Bills 
three years before. But in 1842 he 
thrust his hand into a hornet’s nest 
by his celebrated Charge. It was 
directed partly against Newman and 
“Romish novelties,’ such as flowers 
on the Communion Table, honour done 
to saints, and intercessions for the 
dead; partly in favour of stricter 
ritual. He wished to see “daily 
matins” restored, more frequent Com- 
munion, the surplice in the pulpit at 
the Morning Service, and the Offertory. 
This was really the beginning of a 
new controversy. The quiet way in 
which the Charge was received at first 
somewhat deceived the Bishop. He 
had quite made up his mind that he 
should be able to enforce his injunc- 
tions on the diocese of London. But 
when he came to Islington for a con- 
firmation, and was met by the clergy 
in a body with the announcement that 
if they read the Church militant 
prayer, and collected money by means 
of the offertory, they would alienate all 
their congregations, he again gave way. 
He wrote a circular letter assuring 
the clergy that he had no intention 
even of recommending the immediate 
adoption of a weekly offertory. This 
vacillation produced much mischief. 
Those clergy who adopted the 
Bishop’s views, and preached in the 
surplice, and catechised children at the 
afternoon service, were denounced as 
Tractarians by the Record week after 
week, and even year after year; and 
many years elapsed before this state of 
things was changed. It was the good 
Bishop’s misfortune to show himself 
too ready to sacrifice zealousness to 
popular clamour, not indeed because 
he coveted favour in high places, but 
because he misjudged the signs of the 
times. He inhibited Charles Kingsley 





from preaching in his diocese, though he 
was soon induced to withdraw the in- 
hibition ; he announced that if Maurice 
were not expelled from King’s College 
he would refuse its candidates for or- 
dination ; and having led Mr. Bennett 
on at St. Barnabas, Pimlico, he threw 
him over in consequence of the silly 
clamour which arose over the “ Papal 
Aggression ” in 1850. For “ Latitudi- 
narianism ” in any form the Bishop 
had an utter aversion. In his time it 
had very few adherents, and formed no 
power in the Church. The Bishop saw 
only the unfavourable side, had no 
acquaintance with science, and knew 
nothing of discoveries which have 
arisen out of it to modify old-fashioned 
views. Had he had the opportunity 
of seeing the better side, he would 
have been fairer to it. Certainly he 
would have had no word of approval 
for the conduct of his son on a some- 
what memorable day, to which, though 
altogether against my will, I feel it 
right to refer. At the last 8. P. G. 
meeting which Stanley attended, he 
did so in order to defend a bishop who 
was supposed to favour the Bishop of 
Natal. It was, it must be confessed, 
just one of those cases where his 
“very virtues ran sometimes into pug- 
nacities,” to use the happy expression 
of his brother-in-law in his funeral 
sermon, and no one could have com- 
plained that some of his speech should 
call forth opposition. But when he 
suddenly burst out into a strain of 
pathetic eloquence, and told how 
Colenso had stood up for the oppressed, 
“for that poor savage man,” and, in 
his zeal after justice and mercy, had 
forfeited even the support of those 
who up to that time had clung to him, 
the whole meeting was electrified into 
sympathy, and many a throat swelled 
with emotion as a hearty cheer broke 
out all over the room. It was a shock 
probably to every man besides in the 
meeting, when Archdeacon Blomfield 
followed with the expression of a hope 
that for the future, if Stanley should 
ever speak again there, nobody would 
take any notice of him. He never 
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did speak again. But the taunt did 
not hurt him, for I happen to know 
that some of his warmest opponents 
crowded to him and thanked him ; and 
I have a letter from him, written two 
days afterwards, in which he fervently 
thanks God for such a blessing. 

I have altogether anticipated here 
and return now to my chronicle. 
Ward’s condemnation in 1845 com- 
pleted for the time being the collapse 
of the Tract movement. But though 
the Romeward character of the 
Tracts was demonstrated by the 
spectacle of Newman’s exit from the 
Church, a permanent good remained. 
The higher value which clergy and 
laity alike set on Church ordinances, 
and also their deeper appreciation of 
Christian holiness and duty, were 
some results which followed the great 
movement. But there were other 
results not so happy. The bitterness 
of the old conflicts was not forgotten, 
and a narrow hatred was displayed 
against those who had opposed the 
movement. The Tractarians, it is true, 
were in a large minority as regards 
numbers, but the learning and literary 
power had fallen on their side. When 
the battle was over, parties, as is ever 
the case, displayed their cruelty, and 
the proscriptions began. Then for the 
first time began the religious novel, 
and it may be doubted whether Sir 
Walter did more to create sympathy 
for the Stuart cause than did the 
stories of Messrs. Sewell, Paget, Neale, 
and Gresley, and the author of From Ox- 
Jord to Rome, to popularise Tractarian 
opinions. Mr. Paget had great humour, 
and employed it as unfairly as the 
author of Hudibras. No student of 
history believes that Butler’s repre- 
sentation of the Puritans is a fair 
one, but it is not more one-sided 
than the stories we have before us. 
Thus the Puritan preacher, Mr. Maha- 
laleel Mumgrizzle, is odious incharacter, 
and canting as Mawworm and Stig- 
gins. And all his fellow religionists 
are in harmony with him. The 
Evangelical clergy talk nonsense at 
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the Reformation meeting at Chatter- 
ton, the Romanist lady (the only non- 
member of the Church of England 
who is civilly dealt with in the tales) 
has been perverted through disgust at 
Low Church teaching, and is finally 
brought back by the High Church 
parson. A_ story directed against 
scepticism accounts for the unbelief 
of the most decent of the characters 
by representing him as secretly im- 
moral; as for the rest, they are all 
hateful alike, the model rationalistic 
governess is vile and brutal. But the 
tales are told with point, and they 
had a great effect. Epigram and 
satire are all very well, but historical 
truth is better. Mr. Gresley’s pam- 
phlet, Zhe Real Danger of the Church 
of England (published in 1847), 
was an appeal to the Church to cast 
out the Evangelicals. The attempt 
was made in 1850 when Bishop Phil- 
potts of Exeter endeavoured to prevent 
Mr. Gorham from taking possession of 
a living to which he had been pre- 
sented. The controversy was the 
moving cause which led Manning and 
two of the Wilberforces to join the 
Church of Rome. And what did it 
all amount to? A question of termi- 
nology. I, for one, believe what I say, 
in the words, “This child is regene- 
rate.” But so do many who would 
prefer to use another word. There is 
no practical difference concerning the 
Baptismal blessing between Dr. Pusey 
and the Bishop of Liverpool. 

The same men that came forth 
before to deprecate panic and hard 
words did so now, and not without 
good results. One learned man, the 
late Professor Mozley, being called 
upon to write down Mr. Gorham, but 
bringing a cool head and warm heart 
to bear upon the question, ended by 
writing in his defence. 

The Hampden case, which occurred 
in 1847, is not worth spending time 
upon. Let us pass on to the year 
1853, when one of those who had 
stood up bravely for the unpopular 
side, desirous of teaching men to be 
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fair towards each other, became himself 
the object of attack. Mr. Maurice 
was expelled from the Chairs of Eccle- 
siastical and Modern History at King’s 
College, London, because he expressed 
a guarded and solemn hope that “ there 
is an abyss of love deeper than the 
abyss of death.” It may be that the 
two great parties, tired of worrying 
each other, welcomed a rapprochement 
by which they might join in worrying 
somebody else; for the Record and 
Guardian went hand in hand over it. 
And now, after thirty years, how does 
this matter stand? What Maurice 
expressed as a hope has become the 
settled conviction of probably a ma- 
jority of the English clergy. Dr. Farrar 
expressed that conviction in a some- 
what rough and hard way. Dr. 
Pusey’s answer, written in a very 
different tone, comes practically to the 
same thing. Maurice never stood 
higher with the lay members of the 
Church than in the years that 
followed. His calm meekness and 
quiet confidence in God disarmed even 
the bitterest foes, and when he died 
in the faith and love of Christ in 1872 
not a voice but spoke lovingly and 
reverentially of him. 

One little circumstance of 1854 
should be noted in passing—the genesis 
of a phrase. Mr. Conybeare wrote a 
clever, smart article in the Edinburgh 
which created a good deal of sensation 
- at the time, on Church Parties, making 
these to be High, Low, and “ Broad.” 
The last word has become a stock 
phrase in the description of current 
theologies. But it was not a very 
satisfactory term after all, seeing that 
it included Maurice, an ardent disciple 
of Coleridge, and Whately, who held 
the Highgate sage in contempt. Still 
it was a recognition, which thinking 
men were glad to see, of a number of 
divines who desired to assimilate any 
good which they got from either side, 
though they could not class themselves 
with either. So the word remains. 
And after all it does not cover a wider 
ground than the Church of England, 
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than the Sermon on the Mount. Take 
another noteworthy indication of the 
state of religious feeling. In the 
earlier days I have been reviewing, the 
use of hymns in public worship was 
a thoroughgoing mark of the Evan- 
gelical school. High Churchmen not 
only looked askance at it, but Bishop 
Mant preached an uncompromising 
sermon against hymn-singing. The 
publication of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern in 1861 marks a wonderful 
change. It was a pure and simple sur- 
render of their view on the part of the 
High Churchmen. How popular this 
work has become may be seen by the 
fact that (according to Mr. Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music) up to 1880 
twenty million copies had been sold. 
And the effect in popularising the 
doctrines contained has been incalcu- 
lable. 

Meanwhile two great questions had 
been steadily rising, and now forced 
themselves to the front among re- 
ligious discussions. The one was 
Biblical criticism on historical 
bases, the other was scientific dis- 
covery. Traditional opinions were 
at first tacitly then openly called 
in question, and the clergy found 
themselves awkwardly pressed. An 
attempt to meet some of the ques- 
tions which had been raised was 
made in the Essays and Reviews, 
which appeared in 1860. Little fuss 
was made over the book until the ap- 
pearance of two review articles. One 
was in the Westminster, and it declared 
that the writers were sceptics and 
had no right to remain in the Church 
of England. The other was in the 
Quarterly, from the pen of Bishop 
Wilberforce. That remarkable man 
had in earlier days belonged to the 
Hare and Maurice school. He and 
the present Prime Minister were 
Maurice’s warmest defenders in the 
King’s College controversy. But 
speculation and metaphysics were not 
in Bishop Wilberforce’s line. He was 
plunged into active work, was at one 
time the most popular ecclesiastic in 
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England, and popular applause became 
to him like his life’s breath. He 
would never stand his ground on what 
seemed the losing side. This article, 
which marked his final breach with 
the “ Broad Church ” school, was an un- 
measured denunciation of the Essays. 
And now that twenty years have 
passed by, what do we see? One of 
the Essayists is a Bishop deservedly 
respected ; another, the author of the 
Essay which was, not unreasonably, 
regarded as the most objectionable in 
tone, was unsuccessfully prosecuted 
by his Bishop, and afterwards became 
one of his dearest friends. But the 
book as a whole is pretty well forgot- 
ten. Nevertheless, let us say this for 
it. The difficulties which it stated 
were not created by the writers. They 
were already in the mouths of thou- 
sands. The object of the authors, 
however unsuccessful we may regard 
its execution, was to discuss what be- 
liefs could be maintained, what were 
to be regarded as merely transitory. 
This shared the fate of most tenta- 
tive books. A furious clamour was 
raised against it. Prosecutions were 
commenced against two of the writers, 
but the charges, at first numbering 
over twenty, dwindled down to two, 
and these the House of Lords dis- 
missed. More than 10,000 clerical 
signatures were attached to a solemn 
protest, and Bishop Thirlwall quietly 
remarked, that if a decimal point were 
placed before the number the value of 
the document would be exactly ex- 
pressed. Answers too were set on 
foot. One, edited with characteristic 
rashness by Bishop Wilberforce, con- 
tained two very interesting essays. 
One was by the learned and pious 
A. W. Haddan, professedly in answer 
to Mr. Mark Pattison, but really no 
answer at all, for it was simply 
another essay, not conflicting, on the 
same subject, The Religious Thought 
of the Eighteenth Century. The other 
was by Mr. Rorison in answer to Mr. 
Goodwin on the Mosaic Cosmogony. 
Mr. Rorison very wisely demonstrated 


that the question is a difficult one,1 ‘ 
to be decided rashly, which was exact 
what Mr. Goodwin had said. But 
another volume called Aids to Faith 
was a much abler book, whatever else 
may be said about it. In one of its 
Essays, and in his Bampton Lectures, 
published in 1861, Mr. Mansel, after- 
wards Dean of St. Paul’s, raised 
this standard against the sceptics. 
He said, “ You have an external Reve- 
lation supplied to you on suflicient 
evidence. You have no faculty and 
no right to judge the Revelation itself, 
only to test the evidence. God is un- 
knowable in Himself ; all that you can 
say you know is what the Revelation 
tells you. It is only a relative know- 
ledge, not an absolute. It will serve for 
practical purposes, and there is no- 
thing for you between it and absolute 
darkness.” It was a momentous issue 
to raise, and the challenge was ac- 
cepted ; accepted by men who might 
have been won to believe a_ better 
gospel. “We have tried your ex- 
ternal evidence,” they said, “and we 
declare it insufficient. We look for 
God, and you tell us we cannot find 
Him, and send us to broken and 
second-hand evidence, and tell us you 
have nothing better to offer us. 
Therefore we must turn away from 
you.” 

This is the history of what is known 
as Agnosticism, and its parent is not 
some headstrong, blatant sceptic, but 
a Church dignitary. And this appall- 
ing contribution to the controversy 
with unbelief was hailed by the clergy 
with acclamation. For, as Carlyle 
said, “there is no animal so short- 
sighted as man.” The same sage, 
quoting an ancient chronicle, tells of a 
clown who killed his donkey. It was 
a hard-working, faithful beast, but he 
killed it because it had drunk up the 
moon, and he held the moon to be use- 
ful to mankind. So he cut open the 
donkey, ut lunam redderet, as the 
chronicle has it. And he found, too 
late, that what it had swallowed was 
not the moon, but only the reflection 
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of it in the water which the foolish 
man had poured into his pail. The 
parable finds new interpretations in 
every generation. 

In 1862 Bishop Colenso published 
his book on the Pentateuch. The 
Bishop of Capetown acted, no doubt, 
the part of an honest man. But was 
it that of a wise one? There were three 
courses open to the clergy. There 
were some who said, “ We find many 
of your calculations sound and un- 
answerable ; we think you have estab- 
lished many cases of error so far as 
literal statements are concerned. But 
we feel also that you have left out of 
sight altogether the moral and spiritual 
aspects of the Pentateuch,and therefore 
we judge your book to be unfair, one- 
sided, and mischievous.” This is the 
line that was taken by Charles 
Kingsley, by Maurice, and Stanley, 
and there were those who thought it 
dangerous to admit so much. This 
second class attempted to disprove the 
Bishop's calculations. Have they 
succeeded? Let the minister speak 
who has met with a satisfactory re- 
futation. Ask any intelligent lay- 
man who has gone into the matter 
what he thinks about it. There was 
a third course, and this unhappily was 
taken by a great number of English 
clergy, namely, to rage and howl and 
sign protests, to declare that they 
would hold no communion with the 
apostate, to express the hope that he 
might die the death of Arius, sooner 
than be allowed to enter his cathedral 
again. They did not reflect how in all 
this they were alienating the English 
laity from them. Mr. Froude says 
bitterly, but not without some truth, 
that though the laity still go to church 
they don’t attach any value to the 
preaching part of the service. The 
Bishop of Capetown in his metro- 
political cathedral and in the Lower 
House of Convocation won two Pyrrhic 
victories. He got overwhelming ma- 
jorities of the clergy to declare for 
him, and he caused the English folks 
who are not clergy to hold up their 


hands in amazement and _ sorrow. 
Who is one penny the worse for his 
sentence of deposition and of “the 
greater excommunication”? It was 
an attempt to suppress by force what 
hundreds and thousands were reading 
and trying to get to the bottom of, and 
his attempt was hopeless. The then 
Primate, Longley, foremost in place 
as in the sweet grace and beauty of his 
character, tried in vain to calm the 
violence of headstrong partisans. And 
there were two other Prelates, since 
departed, who claim reverent mention 
here for their righteous desire not to 
cry down unpopular men, but to be 
just and even-handed. One was St. 
David’s, “ the most learned Bishop in 
Christendom,” as his brother of Ely 
bravely called him when he was stand- 
ing in a great minority. The other 
was Lichfield. The great learning, 
the unwearied industry of Bishop 
Lonsdale were unsurpassed in his day, 
yet even these were of less import to 
all who were brought into contact 
with him than his chivalrous love of 
truth and justice, his patient, humble, 
deep faith, his love of God and man. 
And poor Bishop Gray too is gone to 
his rest. He wasa far more honest and 
brave man than many who hounded 
him on, and then, seeing he had got 
into a scrape, ran away and left him 
in it, and so embittered his last days. 
And now we are in the midst of 
the Ritualistic quarrel. But let me 
remind you that the question which 
the country looks to us to settle is 
not whether the Church of England 
shall dress up her ministers in certain 
clothes, but whether she can persuade 
the present and future generations to 
believe in God. The Agnostics are de- 
claring that Dean Mansel was right in 
asserting that God is unknowable in 
Himself, but that he was wrong in de- 
claring that this unknowable God had 
given a written Revelation proveable by 
externalevidence. Maurice passionately 
declared that God is not unknowable, 
that His true light lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, and that 
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this light is higher than logic, deeper- 
penetrating than all evidences of the 
senses. But Maurice was ostracized 
by the “ religious world.” The result, 
time will show. But you cannot 
blink the fact that unbelief is in- 
creasing among cultured, thoughtful 
men. Has the Church of England 
any mission to bring them back? 
This is the question of questions 
which we have to face. I am not 
without hope, in spite of dark clouds. 
Rest assured that the old Evangelical 
belief in an “infallible Book” will 
not do it. The Book is not infalli- 
ble. It is the word of life to those 
who receive it honestly and faithfully ; 
but to enforce it on the “ all-or-none” 
principle, with arguments drawn from 
Paley or Locke, is absolutely out of 
the question. There is more hope per- 
haps from the High Church side, for 
one sees there a conception of a 
polity and brotherhood based upon 
self-sacrifice. The old Anglican theory 
of thirty years ago, it is true, is nearly 
broken down; but though laymen re- 
gard Mr. Mackonochie and Messrs. 
Green and Enraght as utterly un- 
reasonable in refusing to obey any- 
body, those who know how these men 
laboured among the very poorest of their 
brethren, without hope of any reward 
but the Master’s blessing, and who 
see that their conscientiousness is met 
with brutal persecution, will not fail 
to respect them, and to declare that 
tenderness, nay, justice, would not 
have acted thus. If these foolish 
Ritualists had been let alone by 
the Church Association, things would 
have righted themselves, and public 
opinion, while honouring zeal and 
self-denial everywhere, would have 
proved to them that their extrava- 
gances instead of helping their cause 
were marring it. I knew good Charles 
Lowder. I doubt whether he converted 
many of the dockyard men to his pecu- 
liar views. But there has been no 
man of our time who, by his beautiful 
life and godly zeal, has done more to 
teach toiling, suffering men to believe 


that God loves them and holds their 
souls in His hand. They will tolerate 
a good deal of eccentricity when they 
see such love. And after all, is it 
not better to be a Ritualist than to be 
Bill Sikes? If all the London clergy 
were as self-denying as Lowder, the 
danger, which certainly is not unreal, 
of a terrible outbreak one of these 
days, would vanish away. The ele- 
ments of a Social Revolution are not 
absent from the problem of politics. 

I had intended in this survey to 
have spoken at some length on preach- 
ing, past and present, but space will 
not suffer this. I shall therefore sum 
up what I feel in a few words only. I 
believe that the quality of our sermons, 
judging by those which are published in 
the present day, has greatly fallen off. 
Henry Blunt, Bradley, and Melvill 
will perhaps be regarded as antiquated 
and out of date by my brethren. I 
can only say I wish I enjoyed modern 
preachers as much. There is a depth 
of practical piety and earnestness in 
them which I desiderate in almost 
every volume of modern sermons which 
I take up. There are a few noble 
exceptions, the Bishops of Truro (that 
he would publish more such volumes 
as “ Boy Life”) and Bedford, the Dean 
of Llandaff, Henry Burrows, Montagu 
Butler. But modern preaching is for 
the most part either controversial, or 
it is clap-trap, founded on queer texts, 
or running into buffoonery. I find one 
sermon on the text, “‘ the snuffers,” to 
prove that Christians should be like 
snuffers ; another, on Judges vii. 13, 
proves that the cake there means the 
Holy Eucharist. But the most won- 
derful is a sermon for Michaelmas-day, 
in which the writer gives distinctions 
of character between Cherubim, Sera- 
phim, Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, and 
between the ministry of Angels, Arch- 
angels, Powers, Principalities, Domi- 
nions, &e., &c. I very much fear if 
we had to sit through a sermon with 
all this nonsense, we should ejaculate 
Milton’s line— 

“ The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
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But now let me venture to give to 
young High Church zealots some ear- 
nest exhortations. Take heed of your 
allies, for some of them are broken 
reeds which will pierce your hand. 
Mr. Newman declared that the final 
authority was the Bishop, and that 
obedience to him was always a prime 
necessity. That is exploded now; 
though, asI heard theablest of the High 
Church proctors (Canon Butler) say in 
Convocation, England never had sogood 
a bench of Bishops as she has now. 
In our day, an invisible pope summons 
all classes to his tribunal, and absolves 
any one of them, whether bishop, 
priest, or layman, from any obligation 
whatever, on his own sovereign 
authority. Maurice said so long ago, 
but since then this pope too has made 
fresh canons of his infallibility. And 
this pope is—the editor of the religious 
newspaper. The young priest disobeys 
and insults his bishop, sets the law 
of the land at defiance, scorns such 
insignificant dunces as Lords Selborne 
and Hatherley, will put his trust in 
nobody but the newspaper pope. You 
buy your pope’s weekly bulls with 
the same instinct that a London 
rough looks on at a street fight—a 
cruel instinct. You want to see whom 
your pope calls “Raca” this week, 
and whom “ Moreh.” For the pope 
delights in cursing—it is his liveli- 
hood; and it is he if any who will 
bring the Church of England to ruin,! 


1 In the single number of the newspaper 
before me there are angry adverse remarks 
against a good many people, which may be 
regarded, as times go, as a common rule of 
the game. But there are also charges of 
wilful falsehood against the following persons : 
the Arckbishop of Canterbury, Lord Selborne, 
Dr. Leathes, Mr. Cadman, Lord Oranmore, the 
Bishops of Manchester and Liverpool, the 
whole bench of Bishops collectively. Does 
it never occur to the clergy that it may be 
wicked to buy these things ! 

Since writing the above note, I have seen 
another paper in which « clergyman finds in 
the prayers concerning the weather which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury put forth, evidence 
that the Archbishop ‘has found an Act of 
Parliament to allow him to say his prayers,” 
that ‘his Erastianism has freed him from all 
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In our time a great statesman, Sir 
Robert Peel, broke up his party. So 
before him did the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and before him Canning, and 
before him Burke. Yet they were all 
men of high character, as well as the 
ablest men of their time. Are they 
not like a handwriting on the wall to 
declare that government by party can 
never succeed? Fight for your “ High 
Church” or your “Low Church,” 
party, and your work will crumble ; 
fight for Christ, in His spirit—not for 
self, but for God—and you will not 
have much to complain of among your 
lay members. If you remember not 
only that they have rights and feel- 
ings, but also that they can think 
seriously as well as you, they will 
reciprocate the trust, and even listen 
to your sermons with respect. 

If one were to judge the clergy by 
the sayings and doings of the Lower 
House of Convocation, it might be 
said not unreasonably that they oppose 
and obstruct every reform, and never 
say or do anything worth remember- 
ing. But it would be an unfair in- 
ference. The clergy are wiser and 
more useful than their representatives 
after all, and the laity are disposed 
to think the best of them and not 
the worst. It rests with ourselves. 
If you look upon the Roman Church 
collectively as the harlot of Babylon, 
and upon all Nonconformists as Korah, 
and upon all so-called “sceptics” as 
cut off from Christ, does it never occur 
to you that you will never convert the 
world to agree with you—in fact, that 
you have no message to the world 
worth delivering ? 

Bibliolatry has been the bane of 
Protestant theology. It is breaking 
down under the criticism which has 


consciousness of sin,” and that he regards 
himself as God's creditor rather than debtor. 
If the time has come when the English clergy 
can regard such ribaldry without shame and 
sorrow, we are indeed in a bad way. It 
really matters little that the prayer, as a 
matter of fact, is taken from the Liturgy, 
which this person did not know till it was 
pointed out to him. 
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found a mixture of untrustworthy 
elements in the sacred narrative. But 
that discovery will not shake the rever- 
ence of thoughtful men towards God’s 
Revelation. The downfall of literary 
superstition, if your own innermost 
faith stands fast, will enable you to 
preach the spiritual freedom of man 
and the internal evidence of a God 
who has power to turn each conscience 
into a mirror of Himself, and each life 
into a witness of His glory. Idolatry 
of “the Church” has degraded the 
Church almost to the condition of 
a great female goddess. That too is 
breaking down among Englishmen, 
as the goddess has shrunk down more 
and more into a shadowy and in- 
definable form which Romanists jeer at 
and Dissenters reject. Yet if you will 
go below the letter, regarding it as the 
evidence of a great spiritual unity 
comprising all who love the Lord in 
sincerity, the outward form will have 
its true and even priceless value, as a 
symbol of that Divine truth. The 
outery against scientific investigations 
has probably almost exhausted it- 
self, except among very bucolical 
persons indeed, so thorough and care- 
ful have the inquirers been. One 
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hears indeed sometimes that Professors 
A. and B. are “ dogmatical and over- 
bearing ;”’ but I will merely put it 
to you in passing, “Don’t you think 
the clergy are the same, now and 
then?” I at any rate have always 
found the natural philosophers the 
most gentle of men, modest and 
patient learners in God’s great school, 
who think no labour too great if only 
they can win the truth for which they 
yearn ; and I am quite sure—I have 
heard it from probably the most emi- 
nent of them—that they do not desire 
to oppose the clergy, that they appre- 
ciate and reverence the work of the 
Church. I believe, therefore, that 
there is a possible future before the 
Church of England which will make 
her more than ever the Church of the 
people, so that, like Him on whom we 
believe her to rest, she shall “grow 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.” But if that 
hope is to be fulfilled, the clergy 
must aspire to be learners as well as 
teachers, not lords over God’s heritage, 
but shepherds of the flock, in reality 
as well as in name. 


W. Beyuam. 
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A LITTLE WESTERN TOWN. 


WE have been keeping the tenth birth- 
day of Colorado Springs. Ten years 
is quite a respectable age for cities in 
the west, yet it must be allowed that 
this little town is especially “ well- 
grown.” It cannot, indeed, claim the 
advantage of being a business centre, 
but for this very reason, perhaps, it is 
generally admitted to be the pleasant- 
est place of residence in the state of 
Colorado. 

Standing on the very edge of the 
prairie, yet close to the first range 
of the Rocky Mountains, and sur- 
rounded by the bluffs and foot-hills 
which here first set a limit to the 
vast expanse of the plains, it lies 
among beauties of a widely varying 
kind. And this encircling grandeur 
will prevent it from ever getting a 
townified air. When the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, 14,000 feet high, looks 
at you over the top of the church 
steeple, and the street in which you 
live merges into an ocean of golden 
grass, it is difficult to imagine your- 
self in a town. There is something 
naive, too, about the look of the wide, 
unpaved streets, laid out at right 
angles, and planted with rows of 
trees. The houses are chiefly of wood, 
and two-storied ; some, indeed, have 
but one story, and as yet very few are 
built of stone. Each house has a ve- 
randa, and stands in an inclosed yard 
or garden, where in summer, by dint 
of copious irrigation, the grass is kept 
emerald-green, while the verandas 
are covered with creepers. This shady 
and verdant air reminds one of villages 
in the Eastern States. Yet Colorado 
Springs is more than a village. Though 
it has but five thousand inhabitants, it 
enjoys advantages which many a pro- 
vincial town in older lands is without. 

The telegraph having penetrated 
everywhere nowadays, its place as an 
indicator of modern progress is taken 


by the telephone, and this mark of 
civilisation is to be seen in a great 
number of private houses in Colorado 
Springs, as well as in places of busi- 
ness ; it also affords a means of com- 
munication with Manitou, a small 
watering-place among the hills, five 
miles distant. In the two business 
streets of Colorado Springs, where 
the houses are built in blocks beside 
wooden pavements, there are plenty 
of shops, whose proprietors, though be- 
longing to a variety of nationalities, 
are all equally enterprising and ambi- 
tious. Here is the English bookseller 
and stationer, who keeps quite an at- 
tractive “store:” further on is the 
Italian barber’s shop, and next door 
the fruiterer from the Apennines, who 
imports the best Californian fruit, and 
dreams meanwhile of soon making 
money enough to go home and build 
a “palazzo” in his native village. 
Opposite stands the Chinese laundry, 
and then come the plate-glass windows 
of the grand ironmonger, whose father 
is a rich citizen of Chicago. There is 
the German upholsterer, the French 
builder—finally, the little milliner 
from New England, whose folks at 
home are well-educated, and not badly 
off, but she must stay in Colorado for 
her health, and cannot afford it unless 
she contrives to spin money out of her 
pretty knack of bonnet-making. Be- 
sides the shops, there are places of 
business—railway offices, land agents, 
mining companies. Several livery 
stables do a brisk trade here, where 
every one rides or drives, and they are 
very good, if rather expensive. Besides 
the ordinary carriages and saddle- 
horses, they now and then have a 
real fast trotting-horse, behind which, 
in a light buggy, a gallant grocer may 
drive his sweetheart out on a Sunday. 

Tradesmen are not the only enter- 
prising folk in Colorado Springs, how- 
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ever. Some old citizens who went 
into mining at Leadville, and “ struck 
pay-ore,” have invested their gains in 
an opera-house, a charmingly pretty 
little theatre, and the pride of Colorado 
Springs. At present the house is 
superior to the artistes who appear 
there, as the dramatic and operatic 
troupes who visit Denver and come on 
here, are never more than second-rate. 
The citizens fondly hope, however, that 
the fame of the opera-house and of the 
appreciative public that fills it, will 
soon entice hither some brighter stars. 

A short time ago some of the prin- 
cipal residents built a pretty club-house, 
and they have now formed a company 
for the erection of a model hotel, which 
will soon be finished. It promises to 
be a charming building, for taste in 
architecture and house-decoration is 
greatly improving, the impulse from 
the other side of the water being felt 
even out here. Great care wil! be 
given to the management of this 
hotel, as it is intended to supply a de- 
ficiency in the accommodation of the 
town. Furnished cottages, both com- 
fortable and pretty, can, as a rule, be 
easily obtained, but people do not 
always wish to go to housekeeping 
immediately ; the two or three existing 
hotels, however, are very bad, and there 
is but one good boarding-house—scant 
accommodation for the ever-increasing 
number ‘of people who visit Colorado 
Springs for business, pleasure, or 
health. 

This little town is, indeed, becoming 
one of the best-known sanitoriums in 
the States, especially for consumptive 
patients. Standing at an elevation of 
6,000 feet, it has an excellent winter 
climate, dry and bracing, without 
much snow ; and there is every faci- 
lity during the summer of escaping to 
the mountains in hot weather. 

It is, moreover, not exclusively a 
health-resort ; but has attractions and 
resources which prevent life from sink- 
ing into the mere routine of invalidism. 
So much has been written of the capa- 
bilities of Colorado—-of its agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and mines, that it is 


easily conceivable that men, coming here 
in search of health, and regaining it in 
some degree, as is so often the case, 
should find occupations and interests to 
console them for the loss of the profes- 
sions and the enjoyments they have 
had to give up at home. 

Most of the young men who are 
settled on ranches, or have otherwise 
found occupation here, came out for 
reasons of health in the first instance, 
and every year sees other Americans 
and Englishmen arriving to try the 
same experiment. 

As for the mining fever, it attacks 
even the strongest constitutions after 
a short sojourn in this country ; and 
for those who do not fear the infec- 
tion, it is an advantage that Colorado 
Springs, situated on the main line of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
seventy-five miles south of Denver, 
is within easy reach of Leadville and 
most of the important mining-camps 
of the state. 

By a fortunate chance, on the other 
hand, there are no mines—with their 


devastating machinery and their train 


of roughs—to be seen within many 
miles of the little town, so that the 
beautiful country around is unspoiled. 

And if business and health bring 
people to Colorado, surely pleasure is 
to be found here too. During winter, 
in rides over the prairie, where from 
any slight eminence one can look over 
a rippling sea of yellow and red grass 
to a blue range of mountains two 
hundred miles away. And when 
spring and summer come, in exploring 
the caions—deep and narrow ravines 
—that wind among the foot-hills. 

One hears people speak of being dis- 
appointed in the scenery of Colorado. 
They expect a larger Switzerland, and 
they do not find it. They do not find 
the snow-peaks, the blue lakes, the 
varied vegetation, the abundance of 
torrents and waterfalls. They find, 
instead, plains as vast as the ocean ; 
mountains, not snowy, but rocky and 
barren, covered here and there with 
dark forests—mountains whose mas- 
sive forms and gradual slope make 
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them appear less lofty than they are ; 
they find no trees but the pines, save 
by the rare streams, and in the cafions 
(pronounced canyons) where the fresh, 
light green of the cotton-wood trees 
appears. 

But they find a flora richer than 
that of the Alps—for while it com- 
prises many of the same flowers, it 
includes a number that are not found 
wild in Europe at all; they find at- 
mospheric effects, colouring, light, and 
shade, which almost surpass those of 
Italy ; and they find —rocks. 

Rocks are, perhaps, the most unique 
part of the scenery. They are of 
nearly every colour—red, salmon, 
cream, grey, green, bronze. They are 
of nearly every shape. There is a 
small valley near Colorado Springs, 
which is shut in by battlements and 
gateways of red rock, smooth, and 
330 feet high. Inside, the short grass 
is covered for two miles with piles 
and monuments of the same rock, 
which look as if a giant-sculptor had 
been at work on all of them in turn, 
trying to bring out some mysterious, 
ponderous form, and had never finished 
anything. Another valley, to the 
north of this one, has gateways of 
grey and green rock; but within, the 
red predominates again. Here, among 
other fantastic masses, stands a 
straight column 200 feet high, but 
scarcely thirty feet in diameter. The 
glen is watered by a stream, flowing 
under shrubberies of scrub-oak and 
cotton-wood, which issues from a 
cajion at the head of the valley. This 
narrow, lofty, red-walled caiion winds 
up such a long way among the hills, 
and flings itself into such wild con- 
tortions, that no one has yet been 
able to follow it up to the end. Close 
to the entrance of the mysterious 
ravine, right under the tc wer of fiery 
rock, stands a charming house, and its 
presence converts the valley, wild, but 
no longer desolate, into a beautiful—a 
most beautiful—home. People who 
have such homes as these, naturally 
become fond of Colorado; but even 
those who are disappointed in the 
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country at first, come, in time, to own 
that there is an irresistible fascina- 
tion about it—and having once visited 
it, from necessity perhaps, they are 
apt to return to it for love. 

Winter is the “season” for the 
residents at Colorado Springs. 
“ Everybody” is at home, and they 
all know each other well. Perhaps 
some pleasant new people arrive from 
the east to spend the winter, and 
increase the small social circle, where 
so much hospitality and friendliness 
is shown to new-comers. The winter 
gaieties only consist of informal 
gatherings among this intimate and 
comfortable circle, yet the winter is 
far from dull, and the field of festive 
possibilities is considerable in a country 
where the climate allows of picnics in 
February and March. 

In June, tourists begin to appear, 
and for a few weeks fill the hotels of 
Manitou, which, with the exception 
of one or two private cottages, is, 
indeed, built of hotels. In the midst 
of the village are some mineral springs 
to which no one pays much attention ; 
and right above it rises Pike’s Peak, 
which the tourists conscientiously 
ascend on ponies or donkeys. 

A branch of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway connects Manitou 
with Colorado Springs, but, except 
in summer, there is not much coming 
and going between the two places, as 
the hotels are nearly all closed, and 
the little watering-place is in a great 
measure deserted during winter. 

In hot weather, while ignorant tour- 
ists remain sweltering at Manitou, 
which, being shut in under the hills, 
is very hot, the wiser residents of 
Colorado Springs go away into the 
mountains. Here are several easily 
accessible valleys, between seven and 
eight thousand feet high, which are 
green, cool, and pleasant in summer. 
In one or two of these “parks,” as 
they are called, small mountain hotels 
have been built, but people generally 
camp out,and either keep house for 
themselves, or get board at some 
neighbouring ranche. Estes Park, of 


















which an English traveller wrote so 
enthusiastically in its earlier and 
wilder days, has now in summer a 
stage-coach running to it daily, an 
hotel, several boarding-ranches, and 
innumerable camps — its pretty lake 
and fine mountain views making it a 
favourite resort. One rancheman who 
takes boarders has even ventured 
upon a printed programme, in which he 
offers the public “an excellent table, 
the best Denver society, and game on 
the hills from bear down!” 

Camping outfits of every descrip- 
tion, from the most elementary up to 
the most luxurious, can be procured 
in Denver; and a large tent, with a 
plank floor, a “combination” cot, 
and a little ingenuity, may be con- 
verted into as comfortable a room as 
could be desired. When the house- 
keeping is done in camp, a dining-tent 
is put up, with a kitchen-tent attached 
to it—a deep hole dug near by does 
duty for cellar. A pretty spot among 
thé trees is chosen, where hammocks 
are swung, and camp-chairs arranged 
as for a drawing-room. In the evening, 
the whole place is illuminated by as 
big a camp-fire as can be built ; this 
is an indispensable feature of the en- 
campment, and adds wonderfully to 
its picturesqueness. The horses of the 
party are picketed close at hand, and 
—if the party consists of wise people— 
they will not be without some sort of 
vehicle too; for certain necessaries of 
life, such as butter, eggs, and milk, 
have to be fetched from neighbouring 
ranches, Plenty of stores however have 
been sent up with the waggon which 
brought the camping outfit from the 
nearest railway station, and among 
them, the famous “ tin can,” the 
invaluable friend of the pioneer of the 
West, plays an important part. 

Big game has already been driven 
away from these more frequented paths, 
and the sportsman who wishes to carry 
out the programme above mentioned, 
must follow it to the wilder and more 
distant Middle and North Parks, where 
it is still found in abundance. In the 
nearer valleys there are only left, of all 
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the noble company that crowded them 
not long ago, a few solitary pumas, 
and bands of harmless though noisy 
cayotes—a small prairie-wolf, which 
makes night hideous with unearthly 
yells. Deer are seldom seen here now, 
but there are rabbits, squirrels, snipe, 
wild doves, and occasional grouse about 
the country, and plenty of trout in 
the mountain-streams—none of which 
things, when scientifically cooked, are 
despised by the camper. 

It is no great hardship to spend a 
summer in just sucha model camp, but 
any one who should find the life mo- 
notonous, can enliven it by making 
longer trips through the State. Every- 
where in the mountains, new towns, 
laying claims to greater advantages of 
climate and scenery than the older 
settlements on the plains, and offer- 
ing fresh fields for enterprise, are 
beginning to attract the attention 
of travellers and settlers. Thus, a 
great future is prophesied for Poncha 
Springs, in the valley of the Arkan- 
sas on the line to Leadville; and 
for Durango, in the San Juan district 
near New Mexico, where the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway, making 
extensions in every direction, has just 
arrived. This plucky little road 
climbing over passes, and winding 
through caiions, is fast opening up 
new tracts of country in the south of 
the State—the San Juan and Uncom- 
pahgre districts—which are reputed 
richer in ore than the northern por- 
tions of the State, and where some 
considerable claims are already being 
developed. 

These mining-districts are indeed 
the most important and extensive, 
not in Colorado only, but in the whole 
region ; and they differ from the dis- 
trict about Leadville, already known 
to fame, in that here are true fissure- 
veins, Which promise more permanence, 
although they are slower and more 
expensive in development than the 
Leadville mines. Work has been de- 
layed here by the difficulty of bringing 
in machinery, transporting ore, and so 
forth ; but now that the railway has 
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penetrated into the country, everything 
will progress rapidly, and great oppor- 
tunities will present themselves to 
enterprising capitalists, not only for 
acquiring mining property, but also for 
erecting smelting works, &ec., which 
are in great demand. 

This part of the State is at present 
in an unsafe condition, robberies and 
“shootings” are of only too frequent 
occurrence in the mining-camps ; and 
the great distances between the settle- 
ments enable the “ road-agents ” to 
have a fine time of it. The proxi- 
mity of New Mexico—as yet but 
half-civilised, and the refuge of unruly 
folk—is another disquieting element. 
However, the railway, the invalu- 
able railway, will bring quieter times 
in this respect; the long stage-rides 
over solitary roads will be at an 
end, and the noisy, new settlements 
will be brought within reach of disci- 
pline and authority. Already, many 
public-spirited citizens in the south 
have declared their intention that 
“this thing shall not go on,” and have 


effected the capture of several robber- 


thieves. This sounds very thrilling, 
and when one reads the reports from 
the south, sitting at home in quiet 
Colorado Springs, it seems impossible 
to believe that there are robber-chiefs 
within two hundred miles. 

A more peaceful part of the San Juan 
is the district around Lake City. The 
scenery is very fine; here are greener 
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valleys, more abundant mountain tor- 
rents, and, if possible, a greater variety 
and quantity of wild flowers than in 
the north of the State. Lake City is 
as yet sixty miles from the nearest 
railway station; a stage runs daily 
between the two, passing through a 
magnificent gorge, to which the poetical 
western settler has given the name of 
Slumgullion Gulch. Lake City stands 
at a height of 8,550 feet, near the 
entrance of another grand ravine; 
and still higher among the surround- 
ing peaks are a number of mining- 
cabins. The mouth of the “Dolly 
Varden” mine, for instance, is at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet, and close 
under a mountain summit which com- 
mands a view more picturesque than 
that obtained from Pike’s Peak, and 
nearly as extensive. The base of this 
cone is surrounded by flats of pasture 
land, which in summer are absolutely 
carpeted with the most rare and 
brilliant of flowers. 

It will be a great gain to Colorado 
when this beautiful tract of country 
becomes more accessible and more 
civilised, which will surely soon be the 
case. But whatever other charming 
spots there may be to visit in the State, 
I am convinced that Colorado-Springs 
is the place to choose for head-quarters. 
And because of this conviction, I must 
be pardoned if I have spoken at too 
great length of a “ Little Western 
Town.” 

ALMA STRETTELL. 
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ENGLAND, as has been well remarked 
by intelligent foreign observers, is the 
land of anomalies; and of all its 
anomalous institutions, perhaps the 
most anomalous is the English univer- 
sity. Brought up as I was in a 
Scottish, and afterwards transplanted 
at an early age to a German univer- 
sity, I had ample occasion, when in 
later years I visited the classic bowers 
and crusted walls of Oxford, to stand 
in astonishment at the strange customs, 
and, as it appeared from my point of 
view, contrarieties and _perversities 
of the place. I rubbed my eyes 


as one suddenly jerked into one of 
Browning’s most inaccessible poems ; 
what I had been accustomed to see in 
Edinburgh and in Gottingen as the 
prominent figures in the academical 


picture, were not there at all, and 
what was not to be found in Gittingen 
or Edinburgh, anyhow or anywhere, 
was to be found in Oxford everywhere. 
I was reminded forcibly of a verse in 
Ecclesiastes which says, “I have seen 
servants upon horses, and princes 
walking as servants upon the earth ;” 
that is to say, in its application to 
Oxford as I first saw it some thirty 
years ago, I saw tutors doing the teach- 
ing work, and professors doing nothing 
at all, or doing a sort of work subsidiary 
or even servile, and in a great degree 
dispensable. The professors in Scot- 
land and in Germany meant the uni- 
versity, both body and soul ; in Oxford 
they either did not exist at all, or they 
were a sort of adjunct, belonging in 
many cases to the university, not even 
as the chaplain belongs to an army, 
in order to give it a sort of consecra- 
tion, nor, again, even as the figure- 
head to a ship by way of ornament, 
but merely as buttons belonging to a 
dress-coat, which may be buttoned, 
but never is buttoned. What the 
tutorial system meant I found it 


difficult to comprehend. I found no 
such system in Germany, where the 
pioneers of research and the high 
priests of knowledge are more largely 
bred than in any part of the world ; 
I found nothing of the kind in my 
own poor universities, where, though 
the standard of classical learning was 
shamefully low, and scholarly research 
showed itself here and there only by 
a lucky accident, nevertheless, taken 
overhead, a much larger amount of 
solid academical work, with the great 
mass of the students, was realised, 
than Oxford with its overflowing 
wealth, and numerous army of in- 
tellectual drill-sergeants, could with 
any honest pretence lay claim to. 
The practical working of this anoma- 
lous system continued from time to 
time to attract my attention; the 
more so that reiterated rumours of 
academical reform, projected or 
achieved, came across the Tweed, and 
satisfied me that my suspicion that 
there was something wrong in the 
state of Oxford was not altogether 
unfounded ; while it was pleasing to 
observe that the disease under which 
this venerable institution laboured 
was not of that worst description, 
under which the patient, as suffering 
no pain from his creeping malady, 
feels no want of a physician. On my 
last visit to the venerable metropolis 
of classics and cricket, I found the 
air full of projects of reform, and 
statutes of a reforming commission 
which I set myself to peruse with 
laudable diligence. How far these re- 
forms are honestly meant to remove 
the radical evils under which the 
Oxford system at present labours, or 
are mere concessions to blind the eyes 
of the public by giving an appearance 
of motion to an attitude essentially sta- 
tionary, it would be presumptuous in 
a mere outside observer to decide ; 
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but, as it was only too apparent 
that the published statutes were 
far from satisfactory in the view of 
many who had proved themselves well 
calculated to judge both of the prac- 
tical working of the system as it now 
exists, and of the ideal to which 
an intelligent university commission 
should strive to approximate, I 
thought I might do some small ser- 
vice, as an old academical soldier, now 
of forty years’ standing, by simply 
noting down in a few paragraphs 
what the necessities of the case are 
as they appear to a Scottish acade- 
mical eye. In doing this I will 
endeavour to realise as much as pos- 
sible Adam Smith’s position of the 
impartial observer; for, though it 
would be in vain for me to conceal 
my decided conviction that the Ger- 
man universities are by far the most 
perfect type of the Academical Corpora- 
tion at present in the world, I am,on the 
other hand, far too strongly impressed 
with the imperfections and inade- 
quacies of our Scottish system, es- 
pecially in the field of philological and 
historical research, to be capable of any 
undue bias in a patriotic direction. 
What is a university? A university 
is an association of the most intelli- 
gent and most highly-educated men of 
a country, set apart by the nation 
for the pursuit of truth, the preserva- 
tion, increase, and communication or 
knowledge, and the general elevation 
of the intellectual character of the 
people. So far its character and scope 
is identical with that of a royal 
academy or museum, after the model 
of the Ptolemies in Alexandria. But 
it is something more; it has also 
an educational function; and in 
this capacity, as distinguished from 
a secondary or upper school, its 
special business is to stimulate the 


highest intellectual energy of the 
nation, by developing under wise 
guidance the peculiar intellectual 


spontaneity of each intelligent in- 
dividual who comes within the range 
of its stimulating action. The specific 
difference from every species of school 
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is determined by Nature, in the dis- 
tinction which she makes, though 
without any invariably sharp line, 
between the boy and the youth. The 
object of all education, no doubt, of 
the youth no less than the boy, is to 
aid the natural growth of the subject 
operated on; but the specific differ- 
ence of treatment lies in the fact that, 
while the boy, as in a lower state of 
development, must submit more largely 
to the passive reception of an external 
mould, the young man, in whom the 
internal factor begins emphatically to 
assert itself, must above all things be 
allowed free play for the spontaneous 
action of his faculties ; and the teach- 
ing which he receives at the university 
must have for its main result the 
ability to teach himself: in other 
words, the function of a schoolmaster 
is in the main discipline and drill, 
that of a university professor stimulus 
and guidance. 

The distinction here laid down is 
one of the most indubitable proposi- 
tions in the whole doctrine of educa- 
tion ; the more sorrowfully therefore 
must we confess that both the English 
and the Scottish academical systems, 
though in very different ways, and 
from altogether opposite causes, run 
directly in the teeth of it—the Scottish 
system, by peopling the lecture-halls 
with a motley congregation of mere 
schoolboys, or of young men utterly 
crude and untrained ; the English by 
subjecting young men, who have 
passed through a long stage of good 
schooling, and who in no sense can be 
called boys, to a forced routine of 
minutely prescribed and curiously 
circumscribed intellectual task-work, 
under the training of academical drill- 
masters ; an educational method which 
effectually destroys all that sponta- 
neity of mental action which in the 
plan of nature distinguishes a student 
from a schoolboy, and _ practically 
ignores the stimulating function of 
the professor, whose strategic guidance 
is no longer required in an arena 
which contents itself with the attain- 
ment of a curiously calculated dex- 
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terity in a certain narrow field of in- 
tellectual tactics. 

The word strategic which we have 
here used furnishes us with the best 
possible analogy for the function of 
the professoriate in a university. The 
professors are the commander-in-chief 
and the generals who plan the cam- 
paign and direct the movements ; 
they are supreme; whether present 
or absent, their influence must be 
everywhere felt, and their commands 
implicitly obeyed ; they are not to be 
the slaves of a government board, or 
an examination board, or a board of 
the heads of houses ; for all directing 
and controlling, fashioning and mould- 
ing purposes, they are the university, 
and can admit of no superior, any 
more than the bishops in the Church, 
or the chiefs of the clan in the High- 
land clan system. Whatever other 
persons exercising teaching functions 
may exist in a university, whether as 
assistants, demonstrators, readers, fel- 
lows of colleges, or teaching graduates, 
are the captains or sergeants of the 
professorial commander-in-chief, and 
must be absolutely at his disposal. 
To invert this order, and to make the 
professor play a subordinate part in 
the work of academical education, or 
to act merely as an adjunct to a 
system of intellectual drill estab- 
lished in residential halls or colleges, 
is to thwart the course of nature, and 
to limit and cramp the budding pro- 
cess of intellectual growth, instead of 
to enlarge and to expand it. 

The relation of tutors to professors, 
as it has gradually formed itself in 
the English universities, is one of the 
most singular phenomena in educa- 
tional history. Whereas in Germany 
and in Scotland, till within a quite 
recent period, the academical func- 
tionary called a tutor did not exist 
at all, in England he became so im- 
portant as, like the Roman tribune, 
to usurp the highest functions of the 
educational state, and plant himself 
in antagonism to the power as whose 
minister alone he had a reason for 
existing. De facto he was a usurper. 
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It was Mercury kicking Jove from his 
throne, and telling him to sit at home 
with Juno attending to his domestic 
affairs, while the sceptre and the 
thunderbolt were in the hands of the 
son of Maia. 

What unhappy influences in English 
academical history brought about this 
monstrous inversion of the natural 
order of things it has not lain in the 
way of my studies to ascertain clearly. 
Sir William Hamilton, as is well 
known, in his trenchant article in the 

idinburgh (June, 1831), attributed 
this usurpation of the tutors to the 
selfishness of heads of houses, anxious 
to secure the monopoly of education to 
the fellows of their own colleges. The 
head of Lincoln College, on the other 
hand, whose authority on such a point 
of local learning ought to be superior 
even to that of the most erudite 
hoplite the Scottish universities ever 
produced, distinctly says that “the 
level of learning fell in the universi- 
ties because it first fell in the National 
Church. It fell in both because the 
sovereign authority used its power 
over both Church and universities for 
political ends.” ' But however this be, 
it is certain that Germany contrived, 
and still contrives, to do without either 
colleges or tutors, and that in a most 
efficient way for all academical pur- 
poses (by their fruits ye shall know 
them) ; for no man who has ever asso- 
ciated with German students can for 
a moment maintain that they are 
either less intelligent, less learned, or 
less zealous in the pursuit of know- 
ledge than the best-trained of the 
honourmen of the English universities. 
The fact is there is no absolute neces- 
sity, under a well-conditioned grada- 
tion of school and university, for any 
tutors at all: tutors belong to boys 
stupid or backward ; to students only 
when, as in the English universities, 
two-thirds or three-fourths of those 
who take a degree are students only 
in so many counted years of ineffective 
schooling, not in intellectual tendency ; 


1 Suggestions on Academical Organisation, 
by Mark Pattison, Edinburgh. 1868. 
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or, as in Scotland, where the whole 
arrangements of the junior classes 
being more or less of a puerile charac- 
ter, some machinery to supply, how- 
ever inadequately, the want of a 
good school discipline and drill is 
rendered imperative. But the Scotch, 
whether from poverty or from care- 
lessness, or from the lowering ten- 
dency of their democratic Church, 
instead of appointing tutors to do 
the drill work of their raw scholars, 
thought it easier to make the professor 
perform both functions; that of the 
tutor, as supplementing in a loose 
sort of way the neglected work of the 
middle schools, and that of the pro- 
fessor, in giving a top-dressing of 
something that looked like university 
learning to the few that might be able 
to give a passing snap at it—a method 
of teaching elementary Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, and logic the cheapest, 
and the worst possible; and which 
would have produced even more lament- 
able results than we see, had it not been 
for the extreme poverty of the majority 
of the students acting as a powerful 
spur to exertion, and for the readiness 
which an inferior class of professors 
by natural instinct, and a superior 
class from severe constraint of con- 
science, showed, to sink their higher 
university function, and to content 
themselves with playing the part of 
disciplinarian tutor or schoolmaster 
efficiently. At the present day, since 
the notable reform in the northern 
universities made by the present Lord 
President of the Court of Session, 
when Lord Advocate for the Conser- 
vative Government, some twenty years 
ago, assistants have been assigned to 
certain of the Scottish university 
chairs, to do tutorial work under the 
eye of the professor ; which, so far as 
it goes, is no doubt an improvement ; 
but no satisfactory reform can take 
place in the Scottish universities so 
long as they continue their present 
abnormal practice of attempting to 
rear the academical edifice without 
the sure foundation of well organised 
middle schools. Anyhow, in the 
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English no less than in the Scottish 
fashion, tutorial work done within the 
college walls is a limping substitute 
for efficient school preparation before 
entering college ; and a good system of 
middle schools, with an efficient pro- 
fessoriate, as in Germany, will do ten 
times more for the higher education of 
the country, by calling out the spon- 
taneous energy and enterprise of its 
youth, than the best organised system 
of tutorial drillmasters without them. 

If the genius of the professors is to 
be the soul of the university, and, so 
to speak, the steam of the intellectual 
machine, it is manifest that the com- 
mon government and direction of all 
academical matters must belong to 
them, subject to a university court, or 
ministry of education—where such 
exists—by way of appeal in extra- 
ordinary and exceptional cases; and, if 
they are to exercise this influence 
efficiently, care must be taken in the 
first place that they be appointed 
purely on the ground of recognised in- 
tellectual eminence in their several 
departments, that they be adequately 
remunerated, and that no other uni- 
versity officials shall exist clothed with 
such influence and authority as to 
render the professorial element nuga- 
tory or secondary in the counsels of 
the university. In a country so much 
the slave of ecclesiastical party and 
political faction as Great Britain, few 
things are more difficult than to get 
any sort of patronage exercised on 
principles of purity. Politicians al- 
most regularly appoint the best man 
of their party, rather than the best 
man absolutely ; and Churchmen in 
the same way will be ready to post- 
pone the most accomplished man in 
his walk, if slightly tinctured with 
what they call heresy, to a man of 
ordinary attainments who may be 
ready, at the regular recurrence of 
Easter Sunday, to swallow the dam- 


natory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed without any uncomfortable 
sensation. Nevertheless it would be 


easy to place the patronage of all 
academical places of honour in the 
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hands of a board of notables composed 
of such various and mutually counter- 
acting elements, as that the disturbing 
bias arising from political, ecclesias- 
tical, or local influences would be at a 
minimum. The difficulty here lies 
not in the want of materials, but in 
the want of will to use them.’ Then, 
as to remuneration, it is plain that 
professors should be paid in such a 
way as to enable the most highly gifted 
intellects in the country to accept the 
responsibilities of the professorial 
position, without either lowering their 
social status or cramping themselves in 
their intellectual action. The precise 
figure at which this remuneration 
should stand will depend on the value 
of money in the country to which the 
professor belongs, and on the moral 
habitude with regard to the compara- 
tive worth or worthlessness of the 
things which money enables a man to 
do or not to do. In England, of course, 
which an eloquent American described 
as “the paradise of the rich, the hell 
of the poor, and the purgatory of the 
wise,” it ought to be comparatively 
higher than in other countries. 

An important question here arises, 
how far the incomes of the professors, 
which, in this country at least, should 
in no case be less than 1,000/. a year, 
should be paid as a fixed sum from the 
university chest, or be derived mainly 
from fees. Here there are dangers on 
both sides, from which only a middle 
course can steer clear. A professor 
paid by a regular fixed salary has a 
temptation to become lazy and fat; 
while on theother hand, if paid mainly 
by fees, he will be under a sore seduc- 
tion to lower his teaching in order to 
increase his fees; as has notoriously 
happened in Scotland, where every at- 
tempt to elevate materially the stand- 
ard attained in the university is met 
by the financial difficulty arising from 
the practice of paying professors prin- 

' The scheme of a board of patronage, so 
constituted, is given by the Rector of Lincoln, 
in his Suggestions, p. 225 ; another, on a larger 
seale, will be found in my evidence given 


hefore the last. University Commission for 
Scotland. 
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cipally or mainly from fees. The 
professor of Latin or Greek in Edin- 
burgh, for instance, if he were to de- 
pend for his subsistence on the fees 
paid by those few students who have the 
appetite or the capacity for academical 
philology, as it is taught in Germany, 
would have to live in a tub like Dio- 
genes, and feed principally on pease 
and water ; for his fees certainly would 
not amount to above 30/. a year; 
whereas by being drawn down to teach 
the elements, and “ poaching upon the 
schools,” as it has been well phrased, 
he may make 1,000/. a year or more 
from the multiplied small payments of 
the most numerous, the most crude, and 
the most poverty-stricken students in 
the world. Let the professor, there- 
fore, have a fixed salary, large enough 
to keep him barely comfortable if he 
chooses to be lazy, and small enough to 
act as a spur to exertion, if he is pos- 
sessed of the normal amount of social 
ambition and that healthy instinct of 
rising which is native in this country. 
Of course the amount of fixed salary 
will be in the inverse ratio of the num- 
ber of students likely to be attracted by 
the subject on which the holder of the 
chair prelects; according to which 
plain rule the professors of Celtic, 
Sanscrit, Chinese, Egyptology, and 
other such departments of important 
historical, topographical, and philolo- 
gical interest, but remote from the 
needs and uses of the great mass of 
university students, should receive a 
fixed salary, say of 1,000/. each ; while 
the chairs of Greek and Latin, with a 
large expectancy of fees, might be 
amply provided with half that amount.? 
The only other matter affecting the 
academical influence of professors is 
the position which the heads of houses 
might hold along with them as ez 
officio members of the governing body 
of the university. As at present ex- 

2 I am informed, on what I consider good 
authority, that by the recent statute of the Ox- 
ford University Commission the very reverse 
of this most obvious principle of academical 
policy and fair play has been promulgated. 
I shall be glad to hear that my information 
on this head is incorrect. 

K 
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isting, and as the result of long tradi- 
tion in the practice of the university, 
they present an anomaly which cannot 
be tolerated under the improved sys- 
tem ; but, if the financial affairs of the 
colleges as part of the university were 
placed under a university factory, or 
general board of management, and if 
the heads of houses were elected, not 
as at present, by the fellows of colleges 
from personal feelings or social conside- 
rations, but by a board similar to that 
which should elect the professors ; and 
if the heads so elected, on grounds of 
intellectual eminence alone, were looked 
upon as only the highest power of the 
professorial element, and expected to 
make their influence felt in that capa- 
city, then of course there could be no 
reason why they should not form a 
prominent, and even a dominant, ele- 
ment in the regulative force of the 
academical machine. 

One special evil, from which the 
German universities are free, tends 
to cramp and to stunt the action of 
the professoriate, both in Edinburgh 
and Oxford, in a very noticeable way ; 
we mean the insufficient and ludicrous- 
ly inadequate number of professors, as 
compared with the wealth of the sub- 
jects which they profess, and the num- 
ber of most important subjects for 
which no professorship exists. _When- 
ever any field of knowledge is largely 
cultivated, and the studies of the place 
are in a condition of healthy growth, 
as is the case with the Medical School 
in Edinburgh, there the natural law of 
the division of labour takes place, and 
professors are multiplied as activity 
increases. In the same university, on 
the other hand, there is only one pro- 
fessor of Greek and one of Latin, which 
alone ought to show that there is no- 
thing that deserves the name of 
scholarship in the country, except by 
accident or by importation. In Oxford, 
the abundance of classical tutors, drill- 
ing up idle young men for the pass, or 
training the 30 per cent of the real 
workers to tricks of grammatical dex- 
terity and feats of memorial book- 
work, with a corresponding deficiency 


of an active, enterprising, adventurous 
and exploring professoriate, has issued, 
as was to have been expected, in the 
open neglect of whole domains of the 
most interesting fields of Hellenic 
philosophy, literature, archeology, my- 
thology, philology, and other subjects 
which have been appropriated and 
used to triumphant purpose by the 
Germans, from whom we must now 
borrow both the materials of our most 
nicely-sifted learning, and the stimu- 
lants of our most suggestive thought. 
Oriental studies again in the academi- 
cal metropolis of an empire on which, 
it has been ostentatiously boasted, the 
sun never sets, ought to have stood 
prominently forth among the most 
highly-favoured in the arena of intellec- 
tual gladiatorship; but it is notoriously 
not so; they have been rather system- 
atically neglected, and accidentally 
cultivated. But it is not only for the 
adequate cultivation of all the 
branches of accepted knowledge, or 
attractive research, that professors 
must be multiplied; for the sake of 
the students it is above all things 
necessary that they should have a free 
choice in the man who may provide 
the intellectual aliment most suitable 
for their temper or their capacity. 
This large field of intellectual option 
operates, as every one knows, most 
beneficially for the students in Ger- 
many, who know what is good for 
them, just as well, depend upon it, as 
an ox knows the best pasture to 
browse on, or a bee the sweetest flowers 
from which to suck honey; whereas 
in Oxford, the one professor is in a 
great degree superseded by the tyranny 
of examination drill in the hands of 
university or private “coaches ”’—of 
whom presently ; while in Scotland, if 
on the one hand it generally happens 
that the students act as a drag on the 
professor in all his higher aspirations, 

1 T have before mea printed paper addressed 
to the Oxford Commissioners, urging upon them 
the claims of Oriental learning, signed by the 
Dean of Christ Church, the late Dean of West- 
minster, and a dozen more of the most influen- 
tial names in the university. Has this repre- 
sentation been attended to? 
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the professor sometimes, partly by his 
own inferior calibre,and oftener perhaps 
by the degrading action of a fundament- 
ally false system, has acted as a drag 
on the only section of his students that 
is worth having. A certain prescrip- 
tion of subjects to be mastered will 
no doubt be necessary in any well- 
ordered curriculum of academical at- 
tendance ; or rather, without such 
prescription well-prepared students, 
assisted by a little common sense, will 
make it for themselves ; but the choice 
of his professor is a privilege from 
which a student, who pays his fees 
in a well-equipped university, should 
in no case be debarred. 

A sufficient staff of professors being 
thus provided, and their sphere of 
efficient activity being secured, before 
we can go further in the direction of 
reforming the present system of the 
English universities, we must answer 
the question, What is to be done with 
the college tutors? This question is 
easily answered. Elected, as they 
must be, on a principle altogether 
different from what at present pre- 
vails, they will naturally fall into 
a threefold gradation: the first two 
to be used as assistants to the 
professors in certain details of class 
management and university adminis- 
tration ; and the third class to act as 
teaching graduates, or what they call 
in Germany, privatim docentes, in other 
words, professors in the lowest grade, 
aspirants for academical distinction, 
and expectants of academical pre- 
ferment. They will be doing in fact 
just what they do now, but acting 
always either as the right-hand man 
of the professor, or as standing on 
the first step of a well-defined academi- 
cal career. This career, the want of 
which is so sadly felt at present both 
in Scotland and England, will be 
aptly supplemented by a corresponding 
gradation of dignity and remuneration 
among the professors, in such fashion 
that the teaching graduates, or pro- 
fessorial fellows, the ordinary pro- 
fessors, the extraordinary professors, 
and the heads of houses, elected on 
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purely scientific principles, shall form 
regular steps of an academical ladder 
as distinct and as effective as we all 
see it in the profession of law, and 
partly also, where patronage is con- 
scientiously administered, in the 
Church. About the remuneration of 
the tutors and teaching graduates, 
nothing need be said ; from whatever 
source paid, that will be calculated in 
an ascending scale, measured by a 
gradua! approximation to the incomes 
of the regular professors. 

The chief workmen and their minis- 
ters being thus provided, the teaching 
function will fall to be performed 
somewhat as follows :—The professor 
to deliver not less in the general case 
than some four or five lectures a week, 
in which he will open up, in a series 
of successive tableaux, the whole 
length and breadth of the subject 
under his treatment, and at the same 
time start in a living way before his 
hearers the special problems and diffi- 
culties which his subject presents. 
Besides lecturing, the professor will 
use eXaminations in the Socratic 
fashion once or twice a week during 
the term—these examinations being 
conducted by himself, as in all cases, 
chief examiner, and assisted as oc- 
casion may require by the teaching 
fellows of the colleges to whom his 
hearers may belong. These continu- 
ous examinations to be conducted both 
vivd voce and by written papers; the 
viva voce examination in the class 
publicly by the professor, in pre- 
sence of the students, and the ex- 
amination by papers to consist in the 
proposal of exercises, problems, or 
questions arising out of the lectures, 
to be prescribed by the professor, re- 
vised by the assistant-tutor fellows,and 
finally discussed publicly by the pro- 
fessor before the class. In connection 
with his lectures, the professor may 
advantageously use a text-book, or 
prescribe certain books for special 
study; but he must always bear in 
mind that his great object is not to 
drill people up to the curious know- 
ledge of a prescribed book—an exer- 
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cise always apt, especially under the 
control of tutors, to become mechani- 
cal—but to stir the thinking faculty, 
and to move the instinct of intel- 
lectual inquiry after the fashion of 
Socrates in his hearers; and to this 
end he must propose such questions 
and problems only, and in such a 
fashion, as that, while materials for 
their solution must be sought for in 
well-known standard works, occasion 
shall also be given for the expression 
of original thought, personal feeling, 
and special genius in the student. For 
wherever this is not done, precisely 
as in the puerile system of paying for 
results in elementary schools, a Chinese 
uniformity of artificially-enforced cul- 
ture is apt to be the product; and 
the intention of nature in furnishing 
people with diverse faculties and vari- 
ous tendencies is openly thwarted and 
defeated. 

The only point of importance that 
now remains for consideration is the 
machinery to be employed for ensuring 
academical work, encouraging progress 
in study, and bestowing academical 
honours. Here we come at once to 
the question of examinations, which is 
by no means so clear and so unequivo- 
cal a matter as to the outside observer 
it may be apt to appear. On the 
contrary, I hold there is nothing so 
perilous to the welfare of a university 
as a high-pressure system of examina- 
tions, with honours and pecuniary 
prizes thereupon attendant. The fact 
that high-pressure examinations have 
assumed such formidable dimensions 
in Oxford seems attributable to two 
causes :—the invasion of the univer- 
sities by shoals of young men brought 
up in habits of idleness and self- 
indulgence, with no proper academical 
vocation ; who, after a long course of 
schooling, had learned little or nothing, 
and for the decent look of the thing, 
were obliged to be passed through a 
supplementary school-drill in the uni- 
versity, that they might know, or 
seem to know, something; and again, 
the possession by the colleges of im- 
mense funds, which, if not distributed 
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among students by an impartial sys- 
tem of examinations, would infallibly, 
as human nature goes, be squandered 
to satisfy the claims of nepotism and 
all sorts of illegitimate personal pre- 
ference. Under these circumstances, 
it was natural that university re- 
formers and the public should have 
snapped eagerly at the examination 
system, presented as it was to them 
with such an aspect of official virtue 
and incorruptibility. But two things 
were forgotten; first, that competi- 
tive examinations necessarily tend 
to foster a reliance on certain tangible 
and measurable and curiously-calcul- 
able dexterities, the enforced oceu- 
pation with which smothers all sponta- 
neity of intellectual action on the part 
of those who are subjected to the neces- 
sary drill. Under such pressure the 
student ceases to be a student; he 
does not grow from within as a stu- 
dent, but he is moulded and manu- 
factured altogether from without. He 
is not stimulated to original thinking 
by the direct action of the highest in- 
tellects of the country, but he is well 
packed with what his brain-chamber 
can be made to contain at a stretch 
by the extraneous action of forcing 
machines persistently applied and 
cunningly used.! Again, where there 

1 In connection with the subject of Univer- 
sity examinations, the following judgment of 
Goethe, with regard to the Civil Service ex- 
aminations as they have long been practised 
in Germany, deserves serious consideration, 
In this, as in a!l moral matters, or rather in 
all matters whatsoever, the principle of Aris- 
totle approves itself in practice. Al/ extremes 
are wrong, and all one-sidedness is in the end 
suicidal :— 

**T cannot approve the requisition, in the 
studies of future statesmen, of so much theo- 
retically-learned knowledge, by which young 
people are ruined before their time, both in 
mind and body. When they enter into prac- 
tical service, they possess, indeed, an immense 
stock of philosophical and learned matters ; 
but in the narrow circle of their calling this 
cannot be practically applied, and must there- 
fore be forgotten as useless. On the other 
hand, what they most needed they have lost ; 
they are deficient in the necessary mental 
and bodily energy, which is quite indis- 
pensable when one would enter properly into 
practical life. And then, are not love and 
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is much money to dispense as the 
direct and immediate reward of aca- 
demical proficiency, utilitarian parents, 
in a commercial country, where money 
works with a pernicious potency, may 
send their son to the university as 
the boy to a trade; and the young 
gentleman may quite easily slip into 
the paternal notion that university 
honours are a good investment and 
have no higher significance. Educa- 
tional prizes and academical endow- 
ments are a good thing when wisely 
administered ; but of all blighting in- 
fluences that could fall upon a great 
national nursery of learning, this 
notion of using an examination 
machinery as an engine to secure 
an investment for the maintenance of 
advanced school-boys is the most per- 
nicious. The prevalence of such a 
notion would effectually poison the 
well-spring of all high academical 
enterprise at the fountain head. In the 
university as in the Church, the insinua- 
tion of hirelings under whatever fair 
pretences, is death. As in the Church 
the love of virtue, so one of the first 
objects of intellectual training in the 
university is to implant in the bosom 
of ingenuous youth the love of truth 
for its own sake, altogether apart 
from any pecuniary advantages that 
the possession of knowledge may 
naturally bring along with it. Gloria 
virtutem sicut umbra sequitur, as Cicero 
says; that is, transferred to our pre- 
sent purpose, money may often fol- 
low the possession of sound academi- 
cal training, but may never be sought 
for. In order, therefore, to avoid the 
evils of high-pressure competitive ex- 
aminations, and counteract their double 
danger in at once cramping the free- 
dom of intellectual action and taint- 
ing the purity of intellectual motives, 
we must adopt strong measures; and 
the following, if only an intelligent 
insight and a firm will were present, 
benevolence also needed in the life of a 
statesman,—in the management of men? And 
how can any one feel and exercise benevo- 
lence towards another, when he is ill at ease 
with himself ?”—Eckermann’s Conversations 
with Goethe, English, vol. ii. p. 61. 
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would certainly not fail of the desired 
effect. In the first place, all univer- 
sity examinations should be looked 
upon rather as a necessary evil than 
as an emphatic good. Properly they 
are a part of that disciplinarian drill 
and enforced supervision which dis- 
tinguishes the education of boys in 
their pupilage from young men burst- 
into manhood. For the examinations 
now made in the early grades of uni- 
versity study, an examination at leav- 
ing school should be substituted, and 
no money prizes in the shape of scholar- 
ships or exhibitions to entrants should 
be given except to poor students, in 
the shape of a small subsidy. In the 
next place the whole guidance and 
conduct of examinations for univer- 
sity honours should be with the pro- 
fessors alone, or with them in con- 
cert with scientific men and scholars 
of the first rank, and conducted in 
such fashion by vivd voce examination 
and otherwise as to render ineffective 
all that sort of forced mechanical pre- 
paration vulgarly called eram. How 
this can be done in my own depart- 
ment I know very well; and I do not 
see why there should be any great 
difficulty in other departments. Got- 
up knowledge can always be dis- 
tinguished from the living growth, if 
only the will and the proper discrimi- 
nating eyes be present. Thirdly, no 
money prizes in any shape should be 
given as the direct and necessary ac- 
companiment of university examina- 
tions. Honours should be honours in 
modern England as they were in 
ancient Greece—a medal, or a ribbon, 
or a star, or a laurel crown, or an 
honourable title; not a pecuniary 
compensation for intellectual work 
done, but an honourable publication 
of intellectual feats achieved. But as 
scholars when made must live, and 
learning, like law or medicine, is a 
profession for which it is the interest 
of the State to maintain an order of 
men who must make their bread by 
their profession, though they do not 
practise their profession for the sake 
of making bread, we must have some 
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test, of course, for our tutorship, travel- 
ling fellowship, and other grades of 
academical activity leading up to the 
professoriate. How then are these 
men to be elected? Certainly not by 
competitive examination, and certainly 
not as a mere formal repetition of the 
qualifications by which university 
honours may have been gained. A 
year or two, or three, of perfectly 
original, free, and unfettered study 
must have elapsed before, in the natu- 
ral course of academical progress, a 
first class-honour man, if he chooses an 
academical career, should think of pre- 
senting himself as a candidate for a 
fellowship in any college; and this 
interval might be spent in travelling, 
or studying, or making such original 
researches as his genius might dictate.' 
If he has published a book, or scientific 
or scholarly papers in the Transactions 
of any learned body, stamped with the 
approval of the leading men of the age 
in the department in which he exhibits 
his prowess, this would be sufficient to 
mark him out as a hopeful pioneer in 
the great work of scientific discovery ; 
if not, then an original thesis might 
be given in to the professorial board, 
followed by a vird voce examination by 
a committee of distinguished men. 


1 If it be objected that the best students 
sometimes, and who had taken the highest 
honours, could not afford to continue their 
studies from poverty, to meet this case a few 
scholarships worth not more than 100/. might 
be set apart, to be held for a year, or two, or 
at most three, but in no wise to be looked on 
as an investment for life, or as a necessary 
pledge of academical preferment. 
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Testimonials, also, carefully sifted and 
jealously scanned, might be serviceable, 
and would no doubt testify to the ex- 
istence of many of the most valuable 
qualities in a man and a teacher, of 
which no competitive examination 
can give the slightest indication. It 
might be advisable further to open the 
position of teaching graduate or profes- 
sorial fellow to all candidates, whether 
stamped with an Oxford degree or not. 
An open election of this kind would 
act as a salutary spur to the intra- 
academical activity, and as a powerful 
preventive of the policy of isolation 
from the outside currents of the na- 
tional life into which universities, like 
churches in their old age, are so apt 
to decline. For a great national uni- 
versity may not fence itself off like a 
pond for the breeding of fish, beautiful 
to behold, or good for dainty feeding, 
but it must rather show like the river 
Nile, rolling down grandly from huge 
mountain reservoirs, making conquests 
with its yearly increase of fat loam 
from the surrounding desert, and over- 
spreading the plains widely with fer- 
tilising sweetness. Does Oxford as at 
present constituted perform the full 
function of such a fructifying flood, or 
is it more like the fish pond, or the 
nice cuttings of a few artificial canals? 
Let those whom it directly concerns 
give the answer: I have my doubts, I 
confess ; but, as a stranger, and a per- 
son, it may be, imperfectly informed, 
it is my duty to hope the best. 


Joun Stuart Biackte. 
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AT VAUCLUSE. 


I, 


By Avignon’s dismantled walls, 

Where cloudless mid-March sunshine falls, 
Rhone, through broad belts of green 
Flecked with the light of almond groves, 
Upon himself reverting, roves 
teluctant from the scene. 


II, 


Yet from stern moat and storied tower, 

From sprouting vine, from spreading flower, 
My footsteps cannot choose 

But turn aside, as though some friend 

Were waiting for my voice, and wend 
Unto thy vale, Vaucluse! 


Ill. 


For here, by Sorgue’s sequestered stream, 
Did Petrarch fly from Fame, and dream 
Life’s noonday light away ; 
Here build himself a studious home, 
And, careless of the crowns of Rome, 
To Laura lend his lay: 


IV. 
Teaching vain tongues that would reward 
With noisy praise the shrinking bard, 
Reminding thus the proud, 
Love’s sympathy, to him that sings, 
Is more than smiles of courts and kings, 
Or plaudits of the crowd. 


y 


For poor though love that doth not 

To deeds of glory dreaming brows, 
What but a bitter sweet 

Is loftiest fame, unless it lay 

The soldier's sword, the poet’s bay, 
Low at some loved one’s feet. 


VI. 
Where are his books? His garden, where? 
I mount from flowery stair to stair, 


While fancy fondly feigns 
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“Here stood his learned lintel, here 
He wooed the seasons of the year, 
Here mellowed he his strains.” 


VII. 
On trackless slopes and brambled mounds 
The laurel still so thick abounds, 
That Nature’s self, one deems, 
Regretful of his vanished halls, 
Still plants the tree whose name recalls 
The lady of his dreams. 


Vill, 


Aught more than this I cannot trace, 

There is no footstep, form, nor face, 
To vivify the scene ; 

Save where, but culled to fling away, 

Posies of withering wildflowers say, 
“Here children’s feet have been.” 


IX, 


Yet there’s strange softness in the skies: 
The violet opens limpid eyes, 

The woodbine tendrils start ; 
Like childhood, winning without guile, 


The primrose wears a constant smile, 
And captive takes the heart. 


x. 
All things remind of him, of her. 
Stripped are the slopes of beech and fir, 
Bare rise the crags above ; 
But hillside, valley, stream, and plain, 
The freshness of his muse retain, 
The fragrance of his love. 


XI. 
Why did he hither turn? Why choose 
Thy solitary gorge, Vaucluse ? 
Thy Fountain makes reply, 
That, like the Muse, its waters well 
From source that none can sound, and swell 
From springs that ne’er run dry. 


XII. 


Or was it he might drink the air 

That Laura breathed in surging prayer 
Or duty’s stifled sigh ; 

Feel on his cheek the self-same gale, 

And listen to the same sweet wail 
When summer nights are nigh? 
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XIII, 


It may be. Fame he deeply quaffed : 
Thirsting for Love’s far sweeter draught, 
Alas, alas for him ! 
Though draining glory to the dregs, 
He was like one that vainly begs, 
And scarcely sips the brim. 


XIV. 
Is it then so, that Glory ne’er 
Its throne with Happiness will share, 
But, baffling half our aim, 
Grief is the forfeit Greatness pays, 
Lone places grow the greenest bays, 
And anguish suckles Fame ? 


xv. 
Let this to lowlier bards atone, 
Whose unknown Laura is their own, 
Possessing and possest ; 
Of whom if sooth they do not sing, 
"Tis that, near her, they fold their wing, 
To drop within her nest. 


XVI. 
Adieu, Vaucluse! Swift Sorgue, farewell ! 
Thy winding waters seem to swell 
Louder as I depart ; 
But evermore, where’er I go, 
Thy stream shall with my memory flow, 
And murmur through my heart! 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
March, 1881. 
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WILLIAM WHEWELL.' 


THe Life of Whewell by Mrs. Stair 
Douglas has been favourably received, 
as it deserved to be; and many of us 
who knew him as one of the chief 
figures in Cambridge society twenty 
years ago cannot fail to be thankful 
for the volume, and for the materials 
which it contains, for completing our 
knowledge by the admission which it 
affords to his family and inner life. 

Mrs. Stair Douglas herself touches 
upon the weak side of the volume when 
she tells us, in the Introduction, that 
it was originally promised that the 
domestic and academic correspondence 
should be edited by Mr. Aldis Wright 
and herself, and that “in consequence 
of the pressure of other engagements 
Mr. Wright has unfortunately found 
himself unable to fulfil this promise.” 
Undoubtedly a sketch from the hand 
of one of the late Master of Trinity’s 
academic contemporaries would have 
been of great value. We feel in read- 
ing the volume that this side of the 
portrait is the one which is chiefly 
defective. It seems too late now to 
repair the defect; at all events the 
experience of the past clearly indicates 
that it is not likely to be repaired. 

It has been stated by a writer in 
the Saturday Review that several per- 
sons might, within the knowledge of 
the writer, have been found who would 
have been willing and able to supply 
that which is lacking in Dr. Whewell’s 
Life. Ido not know what source of 
information the writer may have had, 
and I feel some hesitation in contro- 
verting a statement made by one who 
seems to be so familiar with the sub- 
ject upon which he writes ; neverthe- 
less, as having been much mixed up 

1 The Life and Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of William Whewell, D.D., late 
Master of Trinity College, “«mbridge. By 
Mrs. Stair Douglas. London: C. Kegan Paul 
& Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 


with the arrangements made for pub- 
lishing Whewell’s remains, I may ven- 
ture perhaps to express with some 
confidence a doubt as to the aid 
required having been so easy to find. 
Without troubling the reader with 
details which would not interest him, 
I may state that I was engaged, at 
the instance of Dr. Whewell’s sister, 
for some months in correspondence 
with a number of his friends who 
seemed to me either capable of doing 
the work themselves or suggesting 
those who were capable. The result 
of this correspondence was, that even- 
tually it was arranged that the work 
should be divided. Mr. Todhunter 
kindly undertook to examine the scien- 
tific remains, and prepare for the press 
such portions as he deemed suitable for 
publication—a task whieh I venture 
to think that every one who has 
studied his two volumes? will consider 
to have been most skilfully and con- 
scientiously performed; while the 
family and social side of the picture 
was undertaken by Mrs. Stair Douglas. 
My experience at the time when this 
correspondence took place, and all that 
has occurred since, lead me to the con- 
clusion that, whatever may have been 
the reason, the competent man for the 
task which Mr. Aldis Wright was to 
have performed, and was prevented by 
other engagements from performing, 
was not forthcoming. 

I need scarcely say that I am not 
going to attempt in a short magazine 
article, even if I had the requisite 
qualifications, to supply what is lack- 
ing in Mrs. Stair Douglas’ volume ; 
but owing to the circumstances to 

2 Dr. William Whewell, late Muster of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of 
his Writings, with Selections from his Literary 
Correspondence. By I. Todhunter, M.A., 


F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co., Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. 
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which I have referred, I have taken 
so much interest both in Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s two volumes and in the third 
which has lately appeared, that I feel 
impelled to jot down a few notes con- 
cerning one of the most remarkable 
men whom I have had the privilege 
of knowing. 

A controversy used to exist in Cam- 
bridge as to the proper pronunciation 
of Whewell’s name. He was described 
in a newspaper article as a man whose 
name it was more easy to whistle than 
to spell ; and in practice the pronunci- 
ation was somewhat various, some 
saying You-ell, others Woo-ell, or 
perhaps rather Whoo-ell. On a public 
occasion, when he recited his own 
name, I remember that his own pro- 
nunciation corresponded nearly to the 
last of these three, which therefore 
I presume may be regarded as the 
correct rendering of the name. 

The account of Whewell’s boyhood 
and youth, which we have now in an 
authentic form for the first time, re- 
presents him not merely as brave and 
strong, and endowed with a marvellous 
power of acquiring knowledge, but 
also as pious and steady, gentle and 
affectionate.' The gentle side of his 
character has never had justice done 
to it before. We in Cambridge for 


1 There is a delightful reminiscence of 
Whewell’s boyhood, contributed to Mrs. Stair 
Douglas’ volume by his distinguished Lan- 
caster contemporary and schoolfellow, Professor 
Owen : *‘ The rate at which Whewell mastered 
both English grammar and Latin accidepce was 
a marvel, and before the year was out he had 
moved upward into the class including my 
elder brother, and a dozen more of the same 
age. Then it was that the head-master, noting 
the ease with which Whewell mastered the 
exercises and lessons, raised the tale and 
standard. Out of school I remember remon- 
strances in this fashion: ‘ Now, Whewell, if 
you say any more than twenty lines of Virgil 
to-day, we'll wallop you!’ But that was 
easier said than done. I have seen him, with 
his back to the churchyard wall, flooring first 
one then another of the ‘wallopers,’ and at 
last public opinion interposed. ‘ Any two of 
you may take Whewell in a fair stand-up 
fight, but we won’t. have more at him at once.’ 
After the fate of the first pair, a second was 
not found willing.” A grand picture this of 
a brave and strong boy. 
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the most part saw the strong side, and 
very strong it was ; rough too, some- 
times, as strong things are apt to be; 
and we were much tempted to think 
of him as the giant who might tread 
upon us if we were in his way—as the 
man to be feared and respected rather 
than the man to be loved. It is a 
delight to find in the letters contained 
in Mrs. Stair Douglas’ volume, abun- 
dant evidence that his heart was of 
the gentlest, and that his power of 
loving was most abundant; and if 
his character had, as his warmest 
friends would not deny, its rough and 
rude side, it is pleasant to find that 
no one knew it better than himself, 
In the elegiac verses which he wrote 
on the occasion of the loss of _his first 
wife are these touching lines :— 


‘* Blessed beyond all blessings that life can 
embrace in its circle, 
Blessed the gift was when | Providence 
gave thee to me: 
Gave thee, gentle and kindly and wise, calm, 
clearseeing, thoughtful, 
Thee to me as I was, | vehement, passion- 
ate, blind :— 
Gave me to see in thee, and wonder I never 
had seen it, 
Wisdom that shines in the heart | clearer 
than Intellect’s light.” 


The softening process, which was the 
result of exchanging college rooms for 
a wife and a home, undoubtedly had a 
most beneficial effect upon his charac- 
ter; and those who knew him in the 
latter part of his career, after his 
second marriage, could not fail to be 


struck by the increase of gentle- 
ness, which home influence, combined 
with Christian principle and self-disci- 
pline, had been able to produce. Some 
characteristic letters which passed be- 
tween Whewell and Archdeacon Hare 
on the subject of temper appear in 
Mrs. Stair Douglas’ volume: it is 
remarkable that Hare should have 
been bold enough, and should have had 
sufficient confidence in his friend, to 
venture upon a warning on so delicate 
a subject, and it is gratifying to observe 
that the warning was kindly received ; 
but I refer to the letters, because I 
think they afford evidence that 
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Whewell was not fully aware of the 
effect sometimes produced by his 
manner and behaviour. He writes: 
“ In the friendship which dictates the 
warning I rejoice ; but Ido not much 
believe in the alleged fault. I think 
the charge arises from those who have 
no intercourse with me. I have every 
reason to believe that those who have 
to do with me do not think me ‘ ruffled,’ 
and do not find me more vehement 
than what amounts to firmness.” The 
truth probably is, that he did not 
always calculate the weight of his own 
words and manner ; but that he needed 
Archdeacon Hare’s caution few Cam- 
bridge men of his time would deny. 

Passing away from this question of 
infirmity of temper, and rejoicing 
that through the medium of Mrs. Stair 
Douglas’ volume the really gentle 
substructure of love and tenderness 
has been brought into prominence, and 
will remain as the permanent represen- 
tation of Whewell’s character, I will 
offer the reader a few remarks chiefly 
founded upon my own recollections. 

When I was a young man in Cam- 
bridge, Whewell was in the prime of 
his powers. His History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences was published while I was 
an undergraduate; and I remember 
him well in the University pulpit, when 
he preached his course of sermons on 
the “Foundation of Morals.” I have 
always thought that the appearance 
of Whewell in St. Mary’s was one of 
the most impressive that I have ever 
seen; his commanding person, his 
grand brow, his massive head, the 
very impersonation of physical and 
mental strength—it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more noble picture. Some of 
his friends had, I think, represented to 
him that his sermons had in them too 
much of moral philosophy and _ too 
little divinity ; and it was perhaps in 
consequence of this that he chose for 
the text of his concluding sermon 
those words from the Book of Job, 
“ Suffer me a little, and I will show 
thee that I have yet to speak in God’s 
behalf.” 

There was some talk of Whewell 
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becoming a candidate for the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity; but he 
knew his own tastes, and estimated 
his own fitness for the’ office, more 
accurately than those who advised 
him to the step. No doubt he could 
have filled the chair of Divinity with 
dignity and with a certain kind of 
success—as indeed there was scarcely 
any science for the chair of which he 
could not have fitted himself on short 
notice ; but the bent of his mind was 
not towards the Fathers, and theologi- 
cal controversy would have been most 
distasteful to him. Neither would he 
have made the study of divinity 
popular in the University. He felt, 
I imagine, that his election would 
have been a mistake, as it undoubtedly 
would. 

The first professorship which he 
held, and by holding which he made 
his mark upon the science committed 
to him, was that of Mineralogy. His 
memoir on the geometrical treatment 
of crystal forms was considered by 
some of his friends as the very best of 
his scientific contributions ; and it had 
undoubtedly the merit of being the 
foundation of the system of crystallo- 
graphy developed by his eminent suc- 
cessor in the chair, Professor Miller. 
He held the professorship for only 
four years. 

Speaking generally it may be said 
that Whewell was not really great as 
a mathematician. There are indications 
in his writings of a certain rude 
strength, but he had not the true 
mathematical instinct; he had no 
taste for the more refined methods of 
modern analysis, and so far as I know 
he made no real mathematical advance. 
The history and philosophy of science 
were more practicable to him ; he took 
a keen interest in watching the course 
of science, and in certain branches, 
especially that of the theory of tides, 
he attempted to make contributions ; 
but any addition to our physical know- 
ledge which he may have made bears 
no comparison with the greatness of 
his mental endowment, and must not 
be taken as a measure of the man. 
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The phrase, invented, I think, by Sir 
David Brewster, according to which 
science was his forte and omniscience 
his foible, is one which must not be 
taken too strictly. Doubtless he ex- 
tended his thoughts and studies over 
so wide a field that they could not fail 
to be sometimes deficient in depth and 
thoroughness, but it is not true that 
in any proper sense of the word he 
had a great scientific gift. 

Neither was he great as a college 
tutor or lecturer, or as a writer of 
books for the University; he had not 
the temperament which made him 
sympathise with his pupils and they 
with him; he had not the peculiar 
gift of imparting knowledge easily 
and agreeably ; and his books were 
very hard and crude, and totally 
devoid of elegance. I may add that 
he was not great as an examiner ; he 
did not sufficiently consider what the 
examinees were likely to know; nor 
did he take sufficient pains to put his 
questions clearly, or to make them 
exact. On one occasion, when I had 
the honour of examining with him, 
the adjudication of a prize, which hung 
doubtfully between two candidates, 
depended ultimately upon their re- 
spective successes in Whewell’s paper ; 
whereupon it appeared that both the 
one and the other, though able men, 
had been able to accomplish so little— 
the result for each was, in fact, so 
near zero—that after careful considera- 
tion he could not determine that one 
was better or worse than the other. 
“There is not enough,” said he, very 
emphatically, “ to form an opinion.” 

Nevertheless, every one felt in those 
days that Whewell was our great 
Cambridge man; people might peck 
at him, abuse his books, find fault 
with his temper, and what not, but 
every one honoured him and felt proud 
of him. When the mastership of 
Trinity College became vacant, in 
1841, by the resignation of Dr. 
Wadsworth, there was an almost, 
perhaps I might say quite, unanimous 
feeling in Cambridge that Whewell 
was the right man, almost the only 
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possible man, to succeed him, It has 
been hinted that his marriage with 
Miss Marshall brought him under the 
notice of influential patrons, and 
facilitated his appointment. Such, 
however, was not the belief in Cam- 
bridge ; there was a quite predominant 
feeling that he and no one else must 
be Master, and Sir Robert Peel was 
not the man to disregard a feeling, 
with the existence of which I know 
that he was made well acquainted. 

As Master of Trinity he was the 
prominent feature of the University 
till the day of his death. He was not 
the best mathematician, nor the best 
scholar, nor the best divine; nor was 
his judgment always that which the 
majority of the members of the Uni- 
versity chose to follow. He exhibited 
occasionally sad defects of temper, 
and with many he was no favourite ; 
but there was no one who, on the 
whole, could be put in the same class 
with him for intellect and industry 
and force of character combined. I 
may add that his hospitality and his 
geniality as a host left nothing to 
be desired. 

An anecdote illustrative of his 
singular readiness in expressing his 
thoughts was told me by Dr. Cartmell, 
the late Master of Christ’s College. 
Dr. Cartmell, when Vice-Chancellor, 
met the Master of Trinity one after- 
noon, and falling into conversation 
with him concerning the University 
Commission, which had then been re- 
cently issued, expressed his opinion 
that it would be an advantage to the 
University if Dr. Whewell would com- 
mit to paper his views upon a subject 
which was then so interesting to 
all its members. Whewell said he 
would think about it, and went for his 
afternoon ride; that same evening, at 
about seven or eight o'clock, there 
arrived at Christ’s College lodge an 
elaborate paper which the Master of 
Trinity had composed. 

He always appeared to me to be a good, 
because a genuine, conversationalist. 
He did not indulge in the monologue, 
but, as a rule, listened patiently to 
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the person with whom he conversed, 
and was content to take turn and 
turn about. Sydney Smith wrote 
from London: “ When are you coming 
to thunder and lighten amongst us?” 
The simile was witty, as Sydney 
Smith’s sayings usually were; and 
there was lightning in Whewell’s 
conversation, as well as audible 
thunder sometimes; but the former 
was generally more notable than the 
latter, and the abundance of his re- 
sources was so great that upon almost 
any subject he seemed to be able to 
argue best, and to know most, in any 
company in* which you chanced to 
meet him. 

Sometimes, Johnson-like, he would 
knock his enemy down with the butt- 
end of his argument. He demolished 
a notable Oxonian brother, reputed to 
have a temperament similar to his own, 
with whom he was maintaining a dis- 
cussion upon Gothic architecture, with 
the following weighty sentence: “I 
studied architecture under Rickman— 
a man who never expressed an opinion 
upon a subject unless he felt assured 
that he thoroughly understood it.” 

A story used to be told of him, 
that on one occasion he was engaged 
in argument concerning a subject, in 
discussing which his antagonist took 
his stand upon a certain article in an 
Encyclopedia, from which, in fact, he 
appeared to have gained the greater 
part of his knowledge. The discussion 
was somewhat shortened by a quiet 
remark dropping from Whewell’s lips : 
“Yes; I wrote that article.” I re- 
member to have had a somewhat 
similar experience on a small scale. 
Speaking to him concerning a certain 
term used in mathematical language, 
I was surprised to hear him say, “TI 
invented that term ;” and he referred 
me to the memoir in which it had first 
been used. 

Whewell’s mind was essentially ar- 
gumentative. He had a great fear, not 
I think always groundless, lest young 
men, in reading mathematics, and 
adopting the algebraical methods of 
modern times, should use those methods 
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too much as a mill for grinding out 
results, and should substitute them for 
reasoning, instead of employing them 
intelligently as aids to the reasoning 
faculty. “Men rush,” he would say, 
“to differentiation on the slightest 
provocation.” My own opinion used 
to be that he pushed this view too far, 
and that if he had had his way, Cam- 
bridge studies, in the success of which 
he took such a constant and lively in- 
terest, would not have been helped, but 
hindered ; he would have been glad, as 
far as possible, to reduce all demon- 
strations toa Newtonian form ; I doubt 
whether he ever completely enjoyed 
the modern application of mathemati- 
cal analysis to physics, still less mathe- 
matical analysis for its own sake. He 
seemed to think that a result was not 
thoroughly reasoned out, unless you 
could, as in a proposition of Euclid 
or a lemma of Newton, see right 
through it from beginning to end; 
his mind seemed to have preserved 
something of the old Cambridge feel- 
ing, which, by idclising Newton’s me- 
thods, retarded for years the progress 
of English mathematics. He was un- 
able to gain much acceptance for his 
views, but it cannot be denied, that if 
mathematics be regarded simply as 
mental training, the danger which he 
feared is a real one, and the warnings 
which he gave so abundantly are not 
to be altogether despised. 

The same tone of mind manifested 
itself in all his conversation, his ser- 
mons, his speeches. Even in an after- 
dinner speech on a public occasion, I 
have heard him, as chairman, reason 
out the whole question of after-dinner 
speeches almost in the form of a syllo- 
gism. ‘When a number of persons 
are met together on a social occasion, 
it is necessary that some one should 
express the thoughts and feelings which 
they have in common, and which have 
brought them together.” That was 
the major premiss. “I appear to be 
the person upon whom the duty de- 
volves upon this occasion.’”” That was 
the minor premiss. “Accordingly I 
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of toasts.” That was the conclusion. 
He appealed to reason, even in the 
case of his horse. I was riding with 
him one day when his horse became 
somewhat fidgety; instead of using 
such language as horses seem to under- 
stand, Whewell looked down at his 
beast, and said sternly—‘“ How can 
you be so absurd?” 

This hard argumentative quality of 
brain was, however, compatible with 
the coexistence in his mental constitu- 
tion of a decidedly poetical vein. It was 
not merely that he obtained the Chan- 
cellor’smedal as an undergraduate, and 
that he wrote sonnets and elegiacs, and 
held strong opinions concerning Words- 
worth ; but his whole soul was full of 
poetry, and his chief work, the History 
of the Inductive Sciences, owes much of 
its charm to this feature of its author’s 
mind. Sir John Herschel, if I am not 
mistaken, in the critique on the His- 
tory, which appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, called attention to the dra- 
matic. form in which the progress of 
science had been chronicled. We have 
the prelude of a certain Epoch, then 
the Eyoch itself, then the Sequel. 
Doubtless the history of natural 
science is not the field in which we 
should expect to find much room for 
the development of the poetical faculty ; 
but the readableness of Whewell’s 
book—and for my own part I regard 
it as specially readable—is, I think, very 
much due to the possession by the 
author of a share of that gift which 
makes a poet. I do not know whether 
the collection of elegiacs, which he 
composed when in seclusion, after the 
death of his first wife, and which are 
contained in Mrs. Stair Douglas’ 
volume, will be regarded as any in- 
dication of poetical power ; he had, 1 
may observe by the way, a great belief 
in the adaptability of English to hexa- 
meters and pentameters, in which, 
perhaps, not many Englishmen share ; 
but certainly, as an indication of deep 
feeling, and as a proof of the indomi- 
table activity of his mind, which must 
always be doing something, these 
verses are very striking. 
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Whewell’s heart was very much in 
the study of Moral Philosophy. He 
held the professorship for many years, 
and may almost be said to have founded 
it. Before his time the chair bore the 
name of Casuistry. I believe it was 
accepted by Whewell, with the express 
condition that casuistry should be in- 
terpreted to mean moral philosophy ; 
and the formal name of the professor- 
ship is now Moral Theology, Casuistical 
Divinity, and Moral Philosophy. Ido 
not venture to express a judgment upon 
the results of Whewell’s studies, as 
contained in his published volumes ; but 
I imagine that these volumes will not 
rank with his work on the Inductive 
Sciences. 

His Bridgewater Treatise had great 
popularity for many years after its 
publication, and is not yet, I suppose, 
quite out of date; but his most popu- 
lar work was one which was published 
anonymously—the Plurality of Worlds. 
His name might as well have been 
printed on the title page ; ex pede Her- 
culem ; no one had ever much doubt as 
to the author; if they had, it would 
have been dispelled by an appendix 
which soon appeared, in which the 
author set up all his critics in a row 
and knocked them down like nine- 
pins one after another. I venture to 
prophesy that this volume will long 
find readers ; not because it appears to 
me convincing, quite the contrary ; but 
the question of the habitability of the 
planets and the condition of their in- 
habitants, if any, is one of those which 
is sure to crop up from time to time, 
which can never be _ conclusively 
answered, and in discussing which it 
is almost impossible that the Plurality 
of Worlds can ever cease to be an 
element. 

Thisremark leads to the more general 
question which must necessarily occur 
to the mind of all those who knew 
Whewell, or who have known about 
him—Will his name and his works 
live? Certainly he will not appear so 
remarkable to those who follow him 
as he did to his contemporaries ; his 
grand form and presence, and all that 
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is connected with the living man, have 
passed away, and will not leave even 
that amount of mark upon the sands of 
time which has been left by some 
notable characters. Neither will his 
name be associated with any special 
discovery in science or otherwise ; nay, 
even his magnum opus, the History 
and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
is not only open to criticism as to the 
principles upon which it is based, but 
also from its very nature is liable to be 
superseded by other works, written by 
those who came after the first historian 
and philosopher, and who have the 
benefit of his previous efforts. The 
growth of science during the past 
half century has, in fact—as we 
well know, and as we may learn 
more particularly from Sir John 
Lubbock’s late presidential address 
at the jubilee meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association — been so prodigious, 
that a history written in 1837 must 
even now be well nigh out of date. 
Nevertheless it must not be too hastily 
assumed that the work which Whewell 
was able to do has been without per- 
manent fruit. In the first place, when 
he wrote his greatest work, he was 
probably the only Englishman who was 
capable of conceiving the work, or of 
carrying out the conception ; certainly 
there were not many who had the in- 
tellectual grasp or the industry neces- 
sary to success. Then again, as was 
remarked by Sir John Herschel, what- 
ever may be thought about this or 
that portion of the book, it undoubtedly 
left the subject in a very different 
position from that which it occupied 
before. The tree of knowledge re- 
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ceived a shake from the hand of a 
giant, and a quantity of ripe fruit fell, 
though much was left behind. In fact, 
the principle of Whewell’s efforts seems 
to be well indicated by the colophon 
which he adopted for his works, and 
the motto which he took from the old 
Greek game ; he handed on the lamp; 
he gave his knowledge to others in 
order that they might give it to those 
who should follow in the intellectual 
race. And though his actual books 
may become antiquated, as probably 
they will, still it may well be believed 
that they will have had an effect in 
settling the foundations of scientific 
knowledge, which will be long felt, and 
will be of permanent value when the 
volumes themselves have ceased to be 
generally read. In this respect there 
may possibly be some analogy between 
Whewell and his great philosophical 
predecessor whom he so much delighted 
to honour. Bacon has produced an 
effect upon scientific thought which 
no one would care to measure by the 
amount of actual reading which his 
works receive: doubtless the great 
Chancellor’s writings have a vitality, 
as proved by recent editions of his 
works, which Whewell’s cannot be 
expected to manifest; but the spirit 
of Bacon is far more vital than his 
printed books, and it may be that 
the impulse and the direction given 
to scientific and philosophical thought 
by Whewell’s writings may have an 
influence upon men’s minds deep and 
permanent, and not to be adequately 
measured by the sale of his printed 
works. 
Harvey CARLISLE. 
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CARLYLE’S EDINBURGH LIFE. 


PART II. 


From the year 1818, when Carlyle 
was two and twenty years of age, 
the Church of Scotland had lost the 
chance of seeing him among her 
clergy. In his Reminiscences he speaks 
of his dropping off as but the natural, 
and in a manner accidental, termina- 
tion of the languid, half-willing, half- 
reluctant state of mind in which he 
had himself been all along on that 
subject of his clerical calling which 
his parents had so much at heart. 
There can be little doubt, however, 
that stronger forces were at work. 
In Kirkcaldy, as before, he had been 
reading omnivorously, not only laying 
Irving’s library under contribution, but 
getting over books from the Edinburgh 
University library as well. Bailly’s 
Histoire de ? Astronomie was one of the 
books received from Edinburgh; and 
among those from Irving’s library he 
mentions “‘ Gibbon, Hume, «&c.,” besides 
a number of the French classics in the 
small Didot edition. He dwells on 
his reading of Gibbon, informing us 
that he read the book with “ greedy 
velocity,” getting through a volume 
a day, so as to finish the twelve 
volumes of which Irving’s copy con- 
sisted in just as many days. He 
adds :—“It was, of all the books, 
“perhaps the most impressive on me 
“in my then stage of investigation 
“and state of mind. I by no means 
“completely admired Gibbon, perhaps 
“not more than I do now; but his 
“winged sarcasms, so quiet and yet 
“so conclusively transpiercing and 
“killing dead, were often admirably 
“potent and illuminative to me.” 
In one of the most intimate conver- 
sations I ever had with Carlyle he 
spoke even more distinctly of this his 
first complete reading of Gibbon in 
Kirkcaldy. The conversation was in his 
No. 266.—voL. XLv. 


back-garden in Chelsea, and the occa- 
sion was his having been reading 
Gibbon, or portions of him, again. 
After mentioning, rather pathetically, 
as he does in his Reminiscences, his 
wonder at the velocity of his reading 
in his early days as compared with the 
slow rate at which he could now get 
through a book, he spoke of Gibbon 
himself in some detail, and told me 
that it was from that first well- 
remembered reading of Gibbon in 
twelve days, at the rate of a volume 
a day, that he dated the extirpation 
from his mind of the last remnant 
that had been left in it of the orthodox 
belief in miracle. This is literally 
what he said, and it is of consequence 
in our present connexion. The process 
of extirpation can hardly have been 
complete at the moment of the call on 
Dr. Ritchie,—else the call would not 
have been made; but there can be no 
doubt that it was not mere continued 
languour that stopped Carlyle in his 
clerical career, but the beginnings 
in his mind of the crash of that 
system of belief on which the Scottish 
Church rested, and some adherence to 
which was imperative on any one who 
would be a clergyman of that Church, 
in any section of it then recognised or 
possible. 

Although he kept that matter for 
the present to himself, not admitting 
even Irving yet to his confidence, the 
fact that he had given up the clerical 
career was known at once to all his 
friends.’ It was a sore disappointment, 


1 A letter of Carlyle’s among those con- 
tributed by Mr. Alexander Ireland to Mr. 
Conway’s Memoir (pp. 164-167) proves that 
the momentous reading of Gibbon was before 
Feb, 20, 1818 ; and in a subsequent letter in 
the same collection, of date “ July 1818,” he 
informs his correspondent, ‘‘ I have quitted all 
thoughts of the Church, for many reasons, 
which it would be tedious, perhaps [word not 
legible], to enumerate.” This piece of inform- 
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above all, to his parents ; but they left 
him to his own course, his father with 
admirable magnanimity, his mother 
* perhaps still more lovingly, though 
not so silently.” It was another dis- 
appointment to them, about the same 
time, to know that he had resolved to 
quit the Kirkcaldy schoolmastership. 
His relations with the Kirkcaldy people, 
or with some of them, had not been 
absolutely satisfactory, any more than 
Irving’s; both had “got tired of 
schoolmastering and its mean contra- 
dictions and poor results,” and had 
even come to the conclusion “ Better 
die than be a schoolmaster for one’s 
living” ; and in the end of 1818 they 
had both thrown up their Kirkcaldy 
engagements and were back in Edin- 
burgh to look about for something 
else. Irving, then twenty-six years of 
age and comparatively at ease in the 
matter of pecuniary means, had preach- 
ings here and there about Edinburgh 
to occupy him, and the possibility of 
a call to some parish-charge at home, 
or heroic mission abroad, for his pros- 
pect. Carlyle, just twenty-three years 
of age, was all at sea as to his future, 
but had about 90/. of savings on which 
to rest till he could see light. 

The six montlis or so from December 
1818 to the summer of 1819 form a 
little period by itself in the Edinburgh 
lives of Irving and Carlyle. They 
lodged in the Old Town, not far from 
each other. Carlyle’s rooms were at 
No. 15, Carnegie Street, in the suburb 
called “The Pleasance”; Irving’s, 
which were the more expensive, were in 
Bristo Street, close to the University,— 
where, says Carlyle, he “ used to give 
breakfasts to intellectualities he fell 
in with, I often a guest with them.” 
Irving also renewed his connexion 
with the University by attending 
Hope’s Class of Chemistry, which was 
always in those days the most crowded 
of the classes by far, and the Natural 
ation is bedded, however, in some curious 
remarks on the difficulties of those ‘‘ chosen 
souls” who take up opinions different from 
those of the age they live in or of the persons 
with whom they associate. See the letter in 
Mr. Conway’s volume, pp. 168-170. 
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History Class under Jameson. I find 
no proof in our records of any similar 
attendance on any University Class by 
Carlyle through the session 1818-19 ; 
but we learn from Mrs. Oliphant’s Life 
of Irving that he was for this session 
a member of a certain new Philosophi- 
cal Association, which Irving had 
started “for the mutual improvement 
of those who had already completed 
the ordinary academic course.” It was 
one of those small and ephemeral so- 
cieties of which there have been so 
many in the history of the University, 
distinct from the larger and more fa- 
mous societies, such as the Speculative, 
the Theological, the Dialectic, and the 
Diagnostic, which established them- 
selves permanently, and still exist. 
We hear a little of Irving’s doings in 
the semi-academic brotherhood, espe- 
cially of an essay which he read to 
them ; but of Carlyle’s doings, if there 
were any, we hear nothing. The mere 
membership, however, was a kind of 
continued bond between him and his 
Alma Mater through that session ; and 
we can imagine also some renewed 
intercourse with his favourite Pro- 
fessor Leslie, and an oceasional drop- 
ping in, as an outsider, at one or other 
of the class-rooms, to hear a stray lec- 
ture. Meanwhile, he found no occu- 
pation. Irving, besides his preachings, 
had an hour or two a day of private 
mathematical teaching, at the rate of 
two guineas a month per hour; but 
nothing of the sort came to Carlyle. 
Once, indeed, recommended by Nichol, 
the mathematical schoolmaster of whom 
we have already heard, he did call on 
a gentleman who wanted mathematical 
coaching for some friend ; but the re- 
sult was that the gentleman, whom he 
describes in the letter as “a stout, 
impudent-looking man with red whis- 
kers,” thought two guineas a month 
“perfectly extravagant,” and would 
not engage him. In these circum- 
stances, and as his weekly bills for his 
lodgings and board amounted to be- 
tween 15s. and 17s.,—which he thought 
unreasonable for his paltry acccom- 
modations, with badly-cooked food, 
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and perpetual disturbance from the 
noises of a school overhead,—he re- 
solved to leave Edinburgh, for a time 
at least, and return to his father’s 
farm-house at Mainhill. On the 29th 
of March, 1819, he intimated this in- 
tention in a letter to his mother 
thus :—‘ A French author, d’ Alembert 
“(one of the few persons who deserve 
“the honourable epithet of honest 
“man), whom I was lately reading, 
“remarks that one who has devoted 
“ his life to learning ought to carry for 
“his motto ‘ Liberty, Truth, Poverty,’ 
“for he who fears the latter can never 
“have the former. This should not 
“ prevent one from using every honest 
“effort to attain to a comfortable 
“situation in life; it says only that 
“the best is dearly bought by base 
“ eonduct, and the worst is not worth 
“mourning over. We shall speak of 
“all these matters more fully in sum- 
“mer, for I am meditating just now to 
“come down to stay a while with you, 
“accompanied with a cargo of books, 
“Ttalian, German, and others. You 
“ will give me yonder little room, and 
“you will waken me every morning 
“ about five or six o’clock. Then such 
“study! I shall delve in the garden 
“too, and, in a word, become not only 
“the wisest, but the strongest man in 
“those regions. This is all claver, but 
“it pleases one.” ' It seems to have 
been about June 1819 that the mi- 
gration from Edinburgh to Mainhill 
was carried into effect. It is thus 
mentioned in one of Irving’s letters 
from Bristo Street to the Martins of 
Kirkealdy :—*“ Carlyle goes away to- 
“morrow, and Brown the next day. 
“ So here I am once more on my own re- 
“ sources, except Dickson, who is better 
“fitted to swell the enjoyment of a 
“joyous than to cheer the solitude of 
“a lonely hour. For this Carlyle is 
“better fitted than any one I know. 
“Tt is very odd, indeed, that he should 
“be sent for want of employment to 
“the country. Of course, like every 

1 Quoted in Mr. Froude’s article, ‘‘The 


Early Life of Carlyle,” in the Nineteenth 
Century for July 1881. 


“man of talent, he has gathered around 
“this Patmos many a splendid purpose 
“ to be fulfilled, and much improvement 
“to be wrought out. ‘I have the ends 
“of my thoughts to bring together, 
“‘ which no one can do in this thought- 
“less scene. I have my views of life to 
“reform, and the whole plan of my 
“conduct to new-model; and, into 
“all, I have my health to recover. 
“ And then once more I shall venture 
“‘my bark upon the waters of this wide 
“realm ; and, if she cannot weather it, 
“T shall steer west, and try the waters 
“of another world.’ So he reasons and 
“resolves ; but surely a worthier des- 
“tiny awaits him than voluntary 
“exile.” ? Within a few weeks after 
the writing of this letter, viz. on a late 
Sunday in July, 1819, there occurred 
the incident which was to lead to 
Irving’s own removal from Edinburgh, 
and affect the whole future course of 
his life. This was his appearance in 
the pulpit of St. George’s church, by 
the friendly arrangement of Dr. An 
drew Thomson, the minister of that 
church, in order that Dr. Chalmers, 
then on a visit to Edinburgh, and look- 
ing out for an assistant to himself in 
his great Glasgow church and parish of 
St. John’s, might have a private oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mr. Irving and 
judging of his fitness. 

Let the autumn of 1819 be supposed 
to have passed, with Carlyle’s studies 
and early risings in his father’s house at 
Mainhill in Dumfriesshire,’ and those 
negotiations between Irving and Dr. 
Chalmers which issued in the definite 
appointment of Irving to the Glasgow 


2 Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Irving, (1862), 
i. 90, 91. 

3’ My impression now is that it was this 
autumn of 1819 in his father’s house that 
Carlyle had in his mind when he talked to me 
once of the remembered pleasures of certain 
early mornings in the Dumfriesshire hill- 
country. The chief was when, after a saunter 
out of doors among the sights and sounds of 
newly-awakened nature, he would return to 
the fragrant tea that was ready for him at 
home. No cups of tea he had ever tasted in 
his life seemed so t and so delicious as 
those his mother had ready for him after his 
walks in those old Dumfriesshire mornings. 
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assistantship. It was in October 1819 
that this matter was settled, and 
Irving, who had been on a visit to 
his relatives in Annan, and was on his 
way thence to Glasgow, to enter on 
his new duties, picked up Carlyle at 
Mainhill, for that walk of theirs up 
the valley of the Dryfe, and that beat- 
ing-up of their common friend, Frank 
Dickson, in his clerical quarters, which 
are so charmingly described in the 
Reminiscences. Next month, November 
1819, when Irving was forming ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Chalmers’s con- 
gregation, and they hardly knew what 
to make of him, some thinking him 
more like a “cavalry officer,” or 
“ brigand chief,” than a young minister 
of the Gospel, Carlyle was back in 
Edinburgh. His uncertainties and 
speculations as to his future, with the 
dream of emigration to America, had 
turned themselves into a vague notion 
that, if he gave himself to the study of 
law, he might possibly be able to 
muster somehow the two or three 
hundreds of pounds that would be ne- 
cessary to make him a member of the 
Edinburgh bar, and qualify him for 
walking up and down the floor of the 
Parliament House in wig and gown, 
like the grandees he had seen there in 
his memorable first visit to the place, 
with Tom Smail, ten years before. 
For that object residence in Edin- 
burgh was essential, and so he had 
returned thither. His lodgings now 
seem to be no longer in Carnegie 
Street, but in Bristo Street, possibly 
in the rooms which Irving had left. 
No portion of the records relating 
to Carlyle’s connexion with our Uni- 
versity has puzzled me more than that 
which refers to his law studies after 
he had abandoned Divinity. From a 
memorandum of his own, quoted by 
Mr. Froude, but without date, it 
distinctly appears that he attended 
“Hume's Lectures on Scotch Law” ; 
and Mr. Froude adds that his intention 
of becoming an advocate, and his conse- 
quent perseverance in attendance on 
the “law lectures” in the Edinburgh 
University, continued for some time. 


Our records, however, are not quite 
clear in the matter. In our Matricu- 
lation Book for the session 1819-20, 
where every law student, as well as 
every arts student and every medical 
student, was bound to enter his name, 
paying a matriculation-fee of 10s., I 
find two Thomas Carlyles, both from 
Dumfriesshire. One, whose signature, 
in a clear and elegant hand, I should 
take to be that of owr Carlyle at 
that date, enters himself as “‘ Thomas 
Carlyle, Dumfries,” with the addition 
“5 Lit.,” signifying that he has at- 
tended the Literary or Arts Classes 
in four preceding sessions. The ma- 
triculation number of this Thomas 
Carlyle is 825. The other, whose 
matriculation number is 1257, enters 
himself, in a somewhat boyish-looking 
hand, as “ Thomas Carlyle, Dumfries- 
shire,” with the addition “2 Lit.,” 
signifying that he has attended one 
previous session in an Arts Class. 
Now, all depends on the construction 
of the appearances of these two 
Carlyles in the independent class- 
lists that have been preserved, in the 
handwritings of the Professors, for 
that session of their common matricu- 
lation and for subsequent sessions. 
Without troubling the reader with 
the puzzling details, 1 may say that 
the records present an alternative of 
two suppositions: viz. either (1) Both 
the Thomas Carlyles who matriculated 
for 1819-20 became law students that 
session, in which case the “Thomas 
Carlyle, Dumfriesshire,” notwithstand- 
ing the too boyish-looking handwriting, 
and the gross misdescription of him 
as “2 Lit.,” was owr Carlyle ; or (2) 
Only one of the two became a law 
student, in which case he was the 
“Thomas Carlyle, Dumfries,” or our 
Carlyle, using “Dumfries” as the 
name of his county, and correctly 
describing himself as “5 Lit.” On 
the first supposition it has to be re- 
ported that Carlyle’s sole attendance 
in a law class was in the Scots Law 
Class of Professor David Hume for 
the session 1819-20, while the other 
Carlyle was in the Civil Law Class 
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for “ the Institutes” that session, but 
reappeared in other classes in later 
sessions. On the second supposition 
(which also involves a mistake in the 
registration), Carlyle attended both 
the Scots Law Class and the “ Insti- 
tutes” department of the Civil Law 
Class in 1819-20, and so began a new 
career of attendance in the University, 
which extended to 1823 thus :— 


Session 1819—20: Hume’s Scots Law Class, 
and Professor Alexander Irving’s Civil 
Law Class (“ Institutes”). 

Session 1820—21: Irving’s Civil Law Class 
(“ Pandects”), and Hope’s Chemistry 
Class (where the name in the Professor’s 
list of his vast class of 460 students is 
spelt ‘‘ Thomas Carlisle”). 

ssion 1821—22: No attendance. 

ssion 1822—23: Scots Law Class a second 
time, under the new Professor, George 
Joseph Bell (Hume having just died).! 


With this knowledge that Carlyle 
did for some time after 1819 con- 
template the Law as a profession, 
certain as to the main fact, though 
a little doubtful for the present in 
respect of the extent of time over 


1 Doubtless the question here left open as 
to the extent of Carlyle’s law-class attendance 
can be decided at once by family documents. 
But for the phrase ‘‘ Hume’s Lectures once 
done with, I flung the thing away for ever,” 
quoted by Mr. Froude as from ‘‘a note some- 
where,” 1 should, on the evidence of hand- 
writing, &c., have decided unhesitatingly for 
the second and more extensive of the two 
hypotheses. —The attendance on the Chemistry 
Class, which would become a fact if that hypo- 
thesis were correct, would be of some inde- 
pendent interest. With Carlyle’s turn for 
science at that time, it was not unlikely. I 
may add that, from talks with him, I have 
an impression that, some time or other, he 
must have attended Professor Jameson’s class 
of Natural History. He had certainly heard 
Jameson lecture pretty frequently, for he 
described Jameson’s lecturing humorously 
and to the life, the favourite topic of his 
recollection being Jameson’s discourse on 
the order Glires in the Linnean Zoology. 
Though I have looked over the Matriculation 
Lists and also the preserved class-lists pretty 
carefully from 1809 to 1824, it is just possible 
that Carlyle’s name in one of Jameson’s class- 
lists within that range of time may have 
escaped me. The only other Professor, not 
already mentioned in the text, that I remember 
to have heard him talk of was Dr. Andrew 
Brown, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres ; but Aim he knew, I think, only by occa- 
sional dropping in at his lectures, 
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which his law studies were continued, 
let us proceed to his Edinburgh life in 
general for the five years from 1819 
to 1824. He was not, indeed, wholly 
in Edinburgh during those five years. 
Besides absences now and then on 
brief visits, eg. to Irving in Glasgow 
or elsewhere in the west, we are to 
remember his stated vacations, longer 
or shorter, in the summer and autumn 
at his father’s house at Mainhill in 
Annandale ; and latterly there was a 
term of residence in country quarters, 
of which there will have to be special 
mention at the proper date. In the 
main, however, from 1819 to 1824, 
Carlyle was an Edinburgh man. His 
lodgings were, first, in Bristo Street, 
but afterwards and more continu- 
ously at No. 3, Moray Place,—not, of 
course, the great Moray Place of the 
aristocratic West End, but a much 
obscurer namesake, in the quiet neigh- 
bourhood of Pilrig Street, just off 
Leith Walk, now abolished or ignored 
in the Directory, to prevent the ab- 
surdity of confusion between it and 
its grander rival.2 it was in these 
lodgings that he read and mused ; it was 
in the streets of Edinburgh, or on the 
heights on her skirts that he had his 
daily walks ; the few friends and ac- 
quaintances he had any converse with 
were in Edinburgh; and it was with 
Edinburgh and her affairs that as yet 
he considered his own future fortunes 
as all but certain to be bound up. At 
this time, indeed, there is proof that 
such a prospect was by no means dis- 
agreeable to him, and that he confessed 
to something of that positive love for 
Edinburgh, that desire to live and die 
within her bounds, which the match- 
less beauty of her site and surround- 
ings, the mixture of antique pictur- 
esquenesss with modern stateliness in 
her architecture, and the extraordi- 
nary wealth of her traditions from the 
past, are calculated to inspire, and 
rarely fail to inspire, in the hearts 
of natives or of adopted residents. 


2 See the Reminiscences, i. 199, where Car- 
lyle, dating in 1822, says, ‘‘I still lodged in my 
old half-rural rooms, 3, Moray Place, Pilrig 
Street.” 
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“ Edina, Scotia’s darling seat,” Burns 
had hailed her in 1786, when he first 
looked down on Holyrood; and the 
feeling, if not the phrase, was Carlyle’s 
through his renewed residence from 
1819 to 1824. His Edinburgh life 
during those five years divides itself, 
however, very vitally, in the retro- 
spect of it now, into two portions. 
The years 1820, 1821, and part of 
1822 were a time of continued gloom, 
solitude, and struggle; but from 1822 
onwards through 1823 and into 1824 
the clouds begin to break and the 
sky becomes clearer. We date accord- 
ingly :— 
From 1819 to 1822: a@tat. 25-27. 


No more extraordinary youth ever 
walked the streets of Edinburgh, or 
of any other city, than the Carlyle of 
those years. Those great natural 
faculties, unmistakably of the order 
called genius, and that unusual wealth 
of acquirement, which had been recog- 
nised in him as early as 1814 by such 
intimate friends as Murray, and more 
lately almost with awe by Margaret 
Gordon, had been baulked of all fit 
outcome, but were still manifest to 
the discerning. When Irving speaks 
of them, or thinks of them, it is with 
a kind of amazement. At the same 
time that strange moodiness of cha- 
racter, that lofty pride and intolerance, 
that roughness and unsociableness of 
temper, against which Margaret Gor- 
don and others had warned him as 
obstructing his success, had hardened 
themselves into settled habit. So it 
appeared; but in reality the word 
“habit” is misleading. Carlyle’s 
moroseness, if we let that poor word 
pass in the meantime for a state of 
temper which it would take many 
words, and some of them much softer 
and grander, to describe adequately, 
was an innate and constitutional dis- 
tinction. It is worth while to dwell 
for a moment on the contrast between 
him in this respect and that man whose 
immediate successor he was in the 
series of really great literary Scotsmen. 
If there ever was a soul of sunshine 
and .cheerfulness, of universal bland- 
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ness and good fellowship, it was that 
with which Walter Scott came into 
the world. When Carlyle was born, 
twenty-four years afterwards, it was 
as if the Genius of Literature in Scot- 
land, knowing that vein to have been 
amply provided for, and abhorring 
duplicates, as Nature always does, had 
tried almost the opposite variety, and 
sent into the world a soul no less 
richly endowed, and stronger in the 
speculative part, but whose cardinal 
peculiarity should be despondency, dis- 
contentedness, and sense of pain. 
From his childhood upwards, Carlyle 
had been, as his own mother said of 
him, “ gey ill to live wi’” (“ consider- 
ably difficult to live with’’), the prey of 
melancholia, an incarnation of wailing 
and bitter broodings, addicted to the 
black and dismal view of things. With 
all his studies, all the development of 
his marvellous intellect, all his strength 
in humour and in the wit and insight 
which a lively sense of the ludicrous 
confers, he had not outgrown this stub- 
born gloominess of character, but had 
brought it into those comparatively 
mature years of his Edinburgh life 
with which we are now concerned. 
His despondency, indeed, seems then 
to have been at its very worst. A few 
authentications may be quoted :— 


April, 1819.—‘* As to my own projects, 1 
am sorry, on several accounts, that I can give 
no satisfactory account to your friendly in- 
quiries. A good portion of my life is already 
mingled with the past eternity ; and, for the 
future, it is a dim scene, on which my eyes 
are fixed as calmly and intensely as possible, 
—to no purpose. The pceapee pl of my 
doing any service in my day and generation 
is cortainly not very strong.” 2 

March, 1820.—‘*I am altogether an —— 
creature. Timid, yet not humble, weak, yet 
enthusiastic, nature and education have ren- 
dered me entirely unfit to force my way among 
the thick-skinned inhabitants of this planet. 
Law, I fear, must be given up: it is a shape- 
less mass of absurdity and chicane.” * } 

October, 1820.—‘* No settled purpose will 
direct my conduct, and the next scene of this 
fever dream is likely to be as painful as the 
last. Expect no account of my prospects, for 
I have no prospects that are worth the name. 


1 Carlyle to a correspondent, in one of Mr. 


Ireland’s copies of letters : 


Conway, p. 178. 
2 Ditto, ibid. p. 180. 
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I am like a being thrown from another planet 
on this terrestrial ball, an alien, a pilgrim 
among its po rs ; Ihave no share in their 
pursuits ; and life is to me like a pathless, 
a waste and howling, wilderness, — surface 
barrenness, its verge enveloped under dark- 
brown shade.” ? 

March 9, 1821.—‘‘ Edinburgh, with all its 
drawbacks, is the only scene forme. In the 
country I am like an alien, a stranger and 
pilgrim from a far-distant land. | must en- 
deavour most sternly, for this state of things 
cannot last ; and, if health do but revisit me, 
as I know she will, it shall ere long give place 
toa better. If I grow seriously ill, indeed, it 
will be different ; but, when once the weather 
is settled and dry, exercise and care will re- 
store me completely. I am_ considerably 
clearer than I was, and I should have been 
still more so had not this afternoon been wet, 
and so prevented me from breathing the air of 
Arthur Seat, a mountain close beside us, where 
the atmosphere is pure as a diamond, and the 
ogee grander than any you ever saw,—the 

lue, majestic, everlasting ocean, with the 
Fife hills swelling gradually into the Grampians 

hind ; rough crags and precipices at our feet, 
where not a hillock rears its head unsung; with 
Edinburgh at their base, clustering proudly 
over her rugged foundations, and covering 
with a vapoury mantle the jagged, black, 
venerable masses of stonework that stretch 
far and wide, and show like a city of Fairyland. 
. . « - I saw it all last evening when the sun 
was going down, and the moon’s fine crescent, 
like a pretty silver creature as it is, was riding 
quietly above me.” ? 
_ Reminiscence in 1867.—‘‘ Hope hardly dwelt 
in me... ; only fierce resolution in abund- 
ance to do my best and utmost in all honest 
ways, and to suffer as silently and stoically as 
might be, if it proved (as too likely !) that I 
could do nothing. This kind of humour, what 
1 sometimes called of ‘desperate hope,’ has 
largely attended me all my life. In short, as 
has been enough indicated elsewhere, I was 
advancing towards huge instalments of bodily 
and spiritual wretchedness in this my Edin- 
burgh purgatory, and had to clean and purify 
myself in penal fire of various kinds for several 
years coming, the first and much the worst 
two or three of which were to be enacted in 
this once-loved city. 
part even yet!” 


Horrible to think of in 


What was the cause of such habitual 
wretchedness, such lowness of spirits, 
in a young man between his five-and- 
twentieth and his seven-and-twentieth 
year? In many external respects his 
life hitherto had been even unusually 
fortunate. His parentage was one of 


’ Ditto, ibid. pp. 201, 202 

* Carlyle to his brother John, quoted in 
Mr. Froude’s Article. 

3 Reminiscences, ii, 16, 11. 
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which he could be proud, and not 
ashamed; he had a kindly home to 
return to; he had never once felt, or 
had occasion to feel, the pinch of 
actual poverty, in any sense answering 
to the name or notion of poverty as 
it was understood by his humbler 
countrymen. He had been in honour- 
able employments, which many of his 
compeers in age would have been glad 
to get; and he had about 100. of 
saved money in his pocket,—a sum 
larger than the majority of the edu- 
cated young Scotsmen about him could 
then finger, or perhaps ever fingered 
afterwards in all their lives. All this 
has to be distinctly remembered, for 
the English interpretations of Carlyle’s 
early ‘poverty,’ “hardships,” &c., 
from the Reminiscences are sheer non- 
sense. By the Scottish standard of his 
time, by the standard of say two-thirds 
of those who had been his fellows in the 
Divinity Hall, Carlyle’s circumstances 
so far had been even enviable. The 
cause of his abnormal unhappiness 
was to be found in himself. Was it, 
then, his ill-health, that fearful “ dys- 
pepsia ” which had come upon him ip 
his twenty-third year, or just after 
his transit from Kirkealdy to Edin- 
burgh, and which clung to him, as we 
know, to the very end of his days? 
There can be no doubt that this was 
a most important factor in the case. 
His dyspepsia, which he describes 
almost exactly as De Quincey de- 
scribed his, even to identity of phrase- 
ology for the main symptoms, must 
have intensified his gloom, and may 
account for those occasional excesses 
of his low spirits when they verged 
on hypochondria. But, essentially, 
the gloom was there already, brought 
along with him from those days, before 
his twenty-third year, when, as he 
told the blind American clergyman 
Milburn, he was still “the healthy 
and hardy son of a hardy and healthy 
Scottish dalesman,” and had not yet 
become “ conscious of the ownership of 
that diabolical arrangement called a 
stomach.”* In fact, as Luther main- 

4 Quoted at p. 57 of Mr. William Howie 
Wylie’s Carlyle: The Man and His Books 
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tained when he denounced the Roman 
Catholic commentators as gross and 
carnal fellows for their persistently 
physical interpretation of Paul’s 
“thorn in the flesh,” as if there 
could be no severe enough “thorn” 
of a spiritual kind; the mere patho- 
logical explanations which physicians 
are apt to trust to will not suffice in 
such instances. What, then, of those 
spiritual distresses, arising from a 
snapping of the traditional and pater- 
nal creed, and a soul left thus rudder- 
less for the moment, which Luther 
recognised as the most terrible, and 
had experienced in such measure him- 
self? That there must have been 
distress to Carlyle in his wrench of 
himself away from the popular religious 
faith, the faith of his father and mother, 
needs no argument. Mr. Milburn, 
indeed, avers that he connected a re- 
collection of those distresses,—* doubt, 
fear, unbelief, mockery, and scorn,” all 
pressing upon him in his solitude, like 
“a trooping throng of phantasms dire 
from the abysmal depths of nethermost 
perdition,’—with the recollection of 
the very beginnings of the permanent 
break-down of his health. The main 
evidence, however, is that his clear 
intellect had cut down like a knife 
between him and the theology from 
which he had parted, leaving no ragged 
ends. The main evidence is that, 
though he had some central core of 
faith still to seek as a substitute— 
though he was still agitating in his 
mind in a new way the old question of 
his Divinity Hall exegesis Vum detur 
religio naturalis, and had not yet 
attained to that light, describable as 
a fervid, though scrupulously un- 
featured, Theism or Supernaturalism, 
in the blaze of which he was to live 
all his after-life, as confidently and as 
tremblingly as ever did Isaiah or 
Ezekiel,—yet he was not involved in 
the coil of those ordinary “doubts” 
and “ backward-hesitations”” of which 
we hear so much, and sometimes so 


the fullest and clearest consecutive account of 
the whole life of Carlyle that has yet been 
published, and with interesting gatherings of 
anecdote from many quarters. 
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cantingly, in feebler biographies 
There is, at all events, no record in 
his case of any such efforts as those of 
Coleridge to rest in a theosophic re- 
fabrication out of the wrecks of the 
forsaken orthodoxy. On the contrary, 
whatever of more positive illumina- 
tion, whatever of moral or really 
religious rousing, had yet to come, he 
appears to have settled once for all 
into a very definite condition of mind 
as to the limits of the intrinsically 
possible or impossible for the intellect 
in that class of considerations. Yet 
another cause of despondency and low 
spirits, however, may suggest itself as 
feasible. No more in Carlyle than in 
any other ardent and imaginative 
young man at his age was there a 
deficiency of those love-languours and 
love-dreamings which are the secrets 
of many a masculine sadness. There 
are traces of them in his letters ; and 
we may well believe that in his Edin- 
burgh solitude he was pursued by the 
pangs of “love disprized ” in the image 
of his lost Margaret Gordon. Add 
this cause to all the others, however, 
and let them all have their due weight 
and proportion, and it still remains 
true that the main and all-comprehend- 
ing form of Carlyle’s grief and dejec- 
tion in those Edinburgh days was that 
of a great sword in too narrow a 
scabbard, a noble bird fretting in its 
cage, a soul of vast energies and ambi- 
tions measuring itself against common 
souls and against social obstructions, 
and all but frantic for lack of em- 
ployment. Schoolmastering he had 
given up with detestation ; the Church 
he had given up with indifference ; 
the Law had begun to disgust him, or 
was seeming problematical. Where 
others could have rested, happy in 
routine, or at least acquiescent, Carlyle 
could not. What was this Edinburgh, 
for example, in the midst of which he 
was living, the solitary tenant of a 
poor lodging, not even on speaking 
terms with those that were considered 
her magnates, the very best of whom 
he was conscious of the power to equal, 
and, if necessary, to vanquish and lay 
flat? We almost see some such defiant 
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glare round Edinburgh, as if, whatever 
else were to come, it was this innocent 
and unheeding Edinburgh that he 
would first of all take by the throat 
and compel to listen. 

Authentication may be again neces- 
sary, and may bring some elucidation 
with it. ‘“ The desire which, in com- 
“mon with all men, I feel for conver- 
‘sation and social intercourse is, I 
“find,” he had written to a corre- 
spondent in November 1818, “en- 
“veloped in a dense, repulsive atmo- 
“sphere, not of vulgar mauvaise honte, 
“though such it is generally esteemed, 
“ but of deeper feelings, which I partly 
“inherit from nature, and which are 
“mostly due to the undefined station 
** T have hitherto occupied in society.””? 
Again, to a correspondent in March 
1820, “The fate of one man is a 
“mighty small concern in the grand 
“whole in this best of all possible 
“worlds. Let us quit the subject 


“ with just one observation more, 
“‘which I throw out for your benefit, 


“should you ever come to need such an 
“advice. It is to keep the profession 
“you have adopted, if it be at all 
“tolerable. A young man who goes 
“forth into the world to seek his 
“fortune with those lofty ideas of 
“honour and uprightness which a 
“studious secluded life naturally be- 
“ gets, will, in ninety-nine cases out of 
“the hundred, if friends and other 
“aids are wanting, fall into the sere, 
“the yellow leaf.” These feelings 
were known to all his friends, so that 
Carlyle’s despondency over his poor 
social prospects, his enormous power 
of complaint, or, as" the Scots call it, 
“of pityin’ himsel’,” was as familiar a 
topic with them as with his own 
family. No one sympathised with 
him more, or wrote more encourage- 
ingly to him, than Irving from Glas- 
gow; and it is from some of 
Irving’s letters that we gather the 
information that certain peculiarities 
in Carlyle’s own demeanour were 
understood to be operating against his 


1 Mr. Ireland’s copies of letters, in Conway, 


p. 171. 
2 Ibid. p. 180, 
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popularity even within the limited 
Edinburgh circle in which he did for 
the present move. “ Known you must 
be before you can be employed,” 
Irving writes to him in December 
1819. “Known you will not be,” he 
proceeds, “for a winning, attaching, 
“accommodating man, but for an 
“original, commanding, and rather 
“ self-willed man Your utter- 
“ance is not the most favourable. 
“Tt convinces, but does not persuade ; 
“and it is only a very few (I can 
“claim place for myself) that it fas- 
“cinates. Your audience is worse, 
“They are generally (I exclude my- 
“self) unphilosophical, unthinking 
‘“‘drivellers, who lie in wait to catch 
“vou in your words, and who give 
“you little justice in the recital, 
“because you give their vanity or 
“self-esteem little justice, or even 
“mercy, in the encounter. Therefore, 
“my dear friend, some other way is to 
“be sought for.”* In a letter in 
March 1820 Irving returns to the 
subject. “Therefore it is, my dear 
“Carlyle,” he says, “that I exhort 
“you to call in the finer parts of 
“your mind, and to try to present 
“the society about you with those 
“more ordinary displays which they 
“can enjoy. The indifference with 
“which they receive them [your pre- 
“sent extraordinary displays], and 
“the ignorance with which they 
“treat them, operate on the mind 
“like gall and wormwood. I would 
“entreat you to be comforted in the 
“ possession of your treasures, and to 
“study more the times and persons to 
“which you bring them forth. When 
“T say your treasures, I mean not 
“your information so much, which 
“they will bear the display of for the 
“reward and value of it, but your 
“ feelings and affections, which, being 
“of finer tone than theirs, and con- 
“ sequently seeking a keener expres- 
“sion, they are apt to mistake for a 
“rebuke of their own tameness, or 
“for intolerance of ordinary things, 
“and too many of them, I fear, for 


3 Quoted in Mr. Froude’s Article. 
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‘“‘asperity of mind.”! This is Mar- 
garet Gordon’s advice over again ; and 
it enables us to add to our conception 
of Carlyle in those days of his Edin- 
burgh struggling and obstruction the 
fact of his fearlessness and aggressive- 
ness in speech, his habit even then of 
that lightning rhetoric, that boundless 
word-audacity, with sarcasms and 
stinging contempts falling mercilessly 
upon his auditors themselves, which 
characterised his conversation to the 
last. This habit, or some of the 
forms of it, he had derived, he 
thought, from his father.? 

Private mathematical teaching was 
still for a while Carlyle’s most imme- 


1 Quoted third. 

* The best account I ever had of Carlyle’s 
father was from an intelligent elderly gentle- 
man who, having retired from business, 
amused himself one session, somewhere about 
or after 1857, by attending my class of 
English Literature in University College, 
London. He was from Dumfriesshire origin- 
ally, and had known all the Carlyle family. 
He spoke more of Carlyle’s father than of 
Carlyle himself; and his first words about him 
were these :—‘‘ He was a most extraordinary 
man, Carlyle’s father: he said a thing, and it 
ran through the country.””-——More than once 
Carlyle talked to me of his father, and always 
in the tone of the memoir in his-Reminiscences, 
though I did not then know that he had any 
such memoir in writing. ‘‘He was a far 
cleverer man, my father, than I am or ever 
shall be,” was one of his phrases. He dwelt 
on what he thought a peculiar use by his 
father of the Scottish word gar, meaning ‘ to 
compel,” as when he was reluctant to do a 
thing that must be done, and ended by saying 
he must ‘‘ just gar himsel’ do it.” The ex- 

ression was not new to me, for it is to be 

eard farther north than Annandale ; but it 
seemed characteristic.—Of the strong and pic- 
turesque rhetoric of Carlyle’s father I remem- 
ber two examples, told me, I think, by Mrs. 
Carlyle. Once, when he was going somewhere 
in a cart with his daughters on a rainy day, 
he was annoyed by the drip-dripping into his 
neck from the whalebone point of one of the 
umbrellas. ‘*I would rather sit a’ nicht in 
my sark,” he said, ‘‘ under a waterspout on 
the tap of B——” [some mountain in the 
neighbourhood, the name of which I forget). 
Once, when his son, of whom he had become 
proud, was at home in a vacation, and a pious 
old neighbour-woman who had come in was 
exciting herself in a theological controversy 
with the Divinity student on some point or 
other, he broke out, ‘‘ Thou auld crack-brained 
enthusiastic, dost thou think to argue wi’ our 
Tom ?” 
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diate resource. We hear of two or 
three engagements of the kind at his 
fixed rate of two guineas per month 
for an hour a day, and also of one or 
two rejected proposals of resident 
tutorship away from Edinburgh. Nor 
had he given up his own prosecution 
of the higher mathematics. My re- 
collection is that he used to connect 
the break-down of his health with his 
continued wrestlings with Newton’s 
Principia even after he had left Kirk- 
caldy for Edinburgh; and he would 
speak of the grassy slopes of the 
Castle Hill, then not railed off from 
Princes Street, as a place where he 
liked to lie in fine weather, poring 
over that or other books. His read- 
ings, however, were now, as before, 
immensely miscellaneous. The Advo- 
cates’ Library, to which he had access, 
I suppose, through some lawyer of his 
acquaintance, afforded him facilities 
in the way of books such as he 
had never before enjoyed. “ Lasting 
thanks to 7t, alone of Scottish institu- 
tions,” is his memorable phrase of 
obligation to this Library; and re- 
specting his appetite for reading and 
study generally we may judge from a 
passage in one of his earlier letters, 
where he says, “ When I am assaulted 
““by those feelings of discontent and 
“ferocity which solitude at all times 
“tends to produce, and by that host 
“of miserable little passions which 
“are ever and anon attempting to 
“disturb one’s repose, there is no 
“method of defeating them so effectual 
“as to take them in flank bya zealous 
“course of study.” One zealous 
course of study of a new kind, to 
which he had set himself just after 
settling in Edinburgh from Kirkcaldy, 
if not a little before, was that of the 
German language. French, so far as 
the power of reading it was concerned, 
he had acquired thoroughly in his 
boyhood ; Italian, to some less extent, 
had come easily enough ; but German 
tasked his perseverance and required 
time. He was especially diligent in 
it through the years 1819 and 1820, 
with such a measure of success that 
in August in the latter year he could 
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write to one friend, “I could tell you 
much about the new Heaven and 
new Earth which a slight study of 
German literature has revealed to 
me,” and in October of the same 
year to another, “I have lived riot- 
ously with Schiller, Goethe, and the 
rest: they are the greatest men at 
present with me.” The German 
readings were continued, and the 
admiration of the German literature 
grew, 

Was it not time that Carlyle should 
be doing something in Literature him- 
self? Was not Literature obviously 
his true vocation, the very vocation 
for which his early companions, such as 
Murray, had discerned his pre-eminent 
fitness as long ago as 1814, to which 
the failure of his successive experi- 
ments in established professions had 
ever since been pointing him, and in 
which alone, if in anything whatever, 
he could find scope for his repressed 
energies and relief for his melancholic 
humours? To this, in fact, Irving 
had been most importunately urging 
him in those letters, recently quoted, 
in which, after telling him that he 
would never be rightly appreciated 
by his usual appearances in society, on 
account of his stubbornness and self- 
will, or even by his splendid powers 
of talk, on account of the asperity 
and irritating contemptuousness that 
mingled with the splendour, he had 
summed up his adviee in the words 
“Some other way is to be sought for.” 
What Irving meant and urged at 
some length, and with great practi- 
cality, in these letters was that 
Carlyle should at once think of some 
literary attempts, congenial to his 
own tastes, and yet of as popular a 
kind as possible, and aim at a con- 
nexion with the Edinburgh Review and 
Blackwood. Carlyle, himself, as we 
learn, had been already, for a good 
while, turning his thoughts now and 
then in the same direction. It is 
utterly impossible that a young man 
who for five years already had been 
writing letters to his friends the 
English style of which moved them to 
astonishment, as it still moves to ad- 
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miration those who now read the 
specimens of them that have been re- 
covered, and of whom, on that ground, 
one friend had prophesied that his 
name would be “ inseparably connected 
“with the literary history of the 
“eighteenth century,” should not 
have exercised his literary powers 
privately in other things than letters, 
and so have had, before 1819, a little 
stock of pieces on hand suitable for 
any magazine that would take them. 
One such piece, Carlyle tells us him- 
self, had been sent over from Kirk- 
caldy in 1817 to the editor of some 
magazine in Edinburgh. It was a 
piece of “ the descriptive tourist kind,” 
giving some account of Carlyle’s first 
impressions of the Yarrow country, so 
famous in Scottish .songs and legends, 
as visited by him in one of his journeys 
from Edinburgh to Annandale. What 
became of it he never knew, the editor 
having returned no answer.’ Although, 
after this rebuff, there was no new 
attempt at publication from Kirk- 
caldy, there can be little.doubt that 


' The substance of the paper must have 
been retained in Carlyle’s memory, for he 
described to me once with extraordinary vivid- 
ness his first sight of the Vale of Yarrow as he 
struck it in one of his walks to Annandale. 
It was a beautiful day, and he had come upon 
a height looking down upon the stony stream 
and its classic valley. Ashe stood and gazed, 
with something in his mind of Wordsworth’s 
salutation, ‘‘ Ard this is Yarrow!” up from 
the valley there came a peculiar, repeated, 
rhythmical sound, as of clink—clink—clink, 
for which he could not account. All was 
solitary and quiet otherwise, but still the 
clink—clink—clink rose to his ear. At last, 
some way off, he saw a man with a cart stand- 
ing in the bed of the stream, and lifting stone 
after stone from the bed, which he threw into 
the cart. He could then watch the gesture of 
each cast of a stone in among the rest, and 
note the interval before the clink reached 
him.——The Yarrow songs were familiar to 
Carlyle ; and emong the many scraps of old 
verse which he was fond of quoting or hum- 
ming to himself in his later years I observed 
this in particular :— 

‘* But Minstrel Burn cannot assuage 

His grief while life endureth, 

To see the changes of this age, 
Which fleeting time procureth ; 

For mony a place stands in hard case 
Where joy was wont beforrow, 

With Humes that dwelt on Leader braes, 
And Scotts that dwelt on Yarrow.” 
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he had then a few other things by 
him, and not in prose only, with which 
he could have repeated the trial. It 
is very possible that several specimens 
of these earliest attempts of his in 
prose and verse, published by himself 
afterwards when periodicals were open 
to him, remain yet to be disinterred 
from their hiding-places; but two 
have come to light. One is a story of 
Annandale incidents, eventually pub- 
lished in Fraser’s Magazine for Janu- 
ary 1831, under the title “ Cruthers and 
Jonson, or the Outskirts of Life: a True 
Story,” but certified by Mr. William 
Allingham, no doubt on Carlyle’s own 
information, to have been, in fact, 
the very first of all his writings in- 
tended for the press.’ The other is of 
more interest to us here, from its 
picturesque oddity in connexion with 
Carlyle’s early Edinburgh life. It is 
entitled Peter Nimmo, and was pub- 
lished in Fraser’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary 1831, the next number after that 
containing Cruthers and Jonson. 


Within my own memory, and in fact 
to as late as 1846, there was known 
about the precincts of Edinburgh 
University a singular being called 
Peter Nimmo, or, by tradition of 
some jest played upon him, Sir Peter 


Nivmo. He was a lank, miserable, 
mendicant-looking object, of unknown 
age, with blue face, often scarred and 
patched, and garments not of the 
cleanest, the chief of which was a long 
thread-bare, snuff-brown great-coat. 
His craze was that of attending the 
University class-rooms and listening 
to the lectures. So long had this craze 
continued that a University session 
without Sir Peter Nimmo about the 
quadrangle, for the students to laugh 
at and perpetrate practical jokes upon, 
would have been an interruption of 
the established course of things; 
but, as his appearance in a class-room 
had become a horror to the Professors, 
and pity for him had passed into a 
sense that he was a nuisance and cause 
of disorder, steps had at last been 


? See the article Some Fifty Years Ago in 
Fraser's Magazine for June 1879, by Mr. 
Allingham, then Editor of the Magazine. 
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taken to prevent his admission, or at 
least to reduce his presence about col- 
lege toa minimum. They could not get 
rid of him utterly, for he had im- 
bedded himself in.the legends and the 
very history of the University. Going 
back from the forties to the thirties 
of the present century, we find Peter 
Nimmo in the heyday of his fame. In 
certain reminiscences which the late 
Dr. Hill Burton wrote of Ais first 
session at the University, viz. in 
1830-1, when he attended Wilson’s 
Moral Philosophy Class, Peter Nimmo 
is an important figure. “A dirty, 
“ jll-looking lout, who had neither wit 
“himself, nor any quality with a 
“sufficient amount of pleasant gro- 
“tesqueness in it to create wit in 
“others,” is Dr. Hill Burton’s de- 
scription of him then; and the im- 
pression Dr. Burton had received of 
his real character was that he was 
“ merely an idly-inclined and stupidish 
“man of low condition, who, having 
“once got into practice as a sort of 
“public laughing-stock, saw that the 
“occupation paid better than honest 
“industry, and had cunning enough 
“to keep it up.” He used to obtain 
meals, Dr. Burton adds, by calling at 
various houses, sometimes assuming 
an air of simple good faith when the 
students got hold of the card of some 
civic dignitary and presented it to 
him with an inscribed request for the 
honour of Sir Peter Nimmo’s company 
at dinner; and in the summer-time 
he wandered about, introducing him- 
self at country houses. Once, Dr. 
Burton had heard, he had obtained 
access to Wordsworth, using Professor 
Wilson’s name for the purpose ; and, 
as he had judiciously left all the talk 
to Wordsworth, the impression he 
had left was such that the poet had 
afterwards spoken of his visitor as “a 
“ Scotch baronet, eccentric in appear- 
“ance, but fundamentally one of the 
“most sensible men he had ever met 
“with.”? In one respect Dr. Burton 
does not seem to have been aware of 

2 Dr. Hill Burton’s Reminiscences of Pro- 


fessor Wilson, published in Wilson's Life, by 
Mrs. Gordon, ii. 25. 
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Sir Peter’s real standing by his Uni- 
versity antecedents. Whatever he 
was latterly, he was certainly at one 
time a regularly matriculated student. 
He must have been able, indeed, to 
muster the matriculation-fee session 
after session for a long series of years, 
if not one or two class-fees in addition; 
else shorter work would have been 
made with him. I have traced him in 
our University records back and back 
long before Dr. Burton’s knowledge 
of him, always paying his matricula- 
tion-fee and always taking out one or 
two classes. In the Lapsus Lingue, or 
College Tatler, a small satirical maga- 
zine of the Edinburgh students for 
the session 1823-4, “Dr. Peter 
Nimmo” is one of the articles, the 
matter consisting of clever imaginary 
extracts from the voluminous note- 
books, scientific and philosophical, of 
this “ very sage man, whose abilities, 
though at present hid under a bushel, 
will soon blaze forth, and give a very 
different aspect to the state of litera- 
ture in Scotland.’’ In the session of 
1819-20, when Carlyle was attending 
the Scots Law Class, Peter Nimmo 
was attending two of the medical 
classes, having entered himself in the 
matriculation book, in conspicuously 
large characters, as “Prrrus Bv- 
CHANAN Nimmo, Esquire, &c., Dum- 
BARTONSHIRE,” with the addition that 
he was in the 17th year of his theo- 
logical studies. Six years previously, 
viz. in 1813-14, he is registered as in 
the 8th year of his literary course. In 
1811-12 he was one of Carlyle’s 
fellow-students in the 2nd Mathe- 
matical Class under Leslie; and in 
1810-11 he was with Carlyle in the 
lst Mathematical Class and and also 
in the Logic Class. Peter seems to 
have been lax in his dates; but there 
can be no doubt that he was a known 
figure about Edinburgh University 
before Carlyle entered it, and that the 
whole of Carlyle’s University career, 
as of the careers of all the students 
of Edinburgh University for another 
generation, was spent in an atmo- 
sphere of Peter Niumo. What Peter 
had been originally it is difficult to 


make out. The probability is that he 
had come up about the beginning of 
the century asa stupid youth from 
Dumbartonshire, honestly destined for 
the Church, and that he had gradu- 
ally or suddenly broken down into the 
crazed being who could not exist but 
by haunting the classes for ever, and 
becoming a fixture about the Uni- 
versity buildings. He used to boast 
of his high family. 

Such was the pitiful object that had 
been chosen by Carlyle for the theme 
of what was perhaps his first effort in 
verse. For the essential portion of 
his article on Peter Nimmo is a metri- 
cal “ Rhapsody,” consisting of a short 
introduction, five short parts, and an 
epilogue. In the introduction, which 
the prefixed motto, “ Vwmeris fertur 
lege solutis,” avows to be in hobbling 
measure, we have the solitary bard in 
quest of a subject :— 

Art thou vee 4 idle, friendless, toolless 
nigh distract, 
Hand in bosom,—jaw, except for chewing, 


ceased to act 
Matters not, so thou have ink and see the 
Why and How ; 
a: of copperas-dye make There a Here, 
Then a Now. 
Must oe brain lie fallow simply since it is 


And ‘the bas, in heaths and splashy weather, 
turn to stone ? 

Shall a living Man be mute as twice-sold 
mackerel ? 

If not speaking, if not acting, I can write— 
in doggerel. 

For a subject? Earth is wonder-filled ; for 
instance, Perer Nimmo: 

Think of Peter’s “ being’s mystery”: I will 
sing of him 0! 


In the first part Peter is introduced 

to us by his physiognomy and appear- 

ance :— 

Thrice-loved Nimmo! art thou still, in spite 
of Fate, 

a those — pavements, void of meal 


To and toon “that everlasting College-gate, 
With thy blue hook-nose, and ink-horn hung 
on button ? 


Six more stanzas of the same metre 
inform us that Peter is really a harm- 
less pretender, who, for all his long 
attendance in the college-classes, could 
not yet decline riyu; after which, in 
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the second part, there is an imagina- 
tion of what his boyhood may have 
been. A summer Sabbath-day, under 
a blue sky, in some pleasant country 
neighbourhood, is imagined, with Peter 
riding on a cuddy in the vicinity, and 
meditating his own future :— 


Dark lay the world in Peter’s labouring 


breast : 

Here was he (words of import strange),—He 
here ! 

Mysterious Peter, on mysterious hest : 

But Whence, How, Whither, nowise will 


appear. 


Thus meditating on the “marvellous 
universe” into which he has come, 
and on his own possible function in it, 
Peter, caught by the sight of the little 
parish-kirk upon a verdant knoll, de- 
termines, as the cuddy canters on with 
him, that God calls him to be a priest. 
His transition from Grammar School 
to College thus accounted for, the 
third part sings of his first college- 
raptures in three stanzas. In the 
fourth part, he is the poor mendicant 
Peter who has become the Wandering 
Jew of the University, and whose 
mode of living is a problem: 


Where lodges Peter? How his pot doth boil 
This truly knoweth, guesseth, no man ; 

He spins not, neither does he toil ; 

Lives free as ancient Greek or Roman. 


Whether he may not roost on trees 
at nights is a speculation; but some- 
times he comes to the rooms of his 
class-fellows. The fifth part of the 
rhapsody tells of one such nocturnal 
visit of his (mythical, we must hope !) 
to the rooms of the bard who is now 
singing :— 

At midnight hour did Peter come ; 

tight well I knew his tap and tread ; 


With smiles I placed two pints of rum 
Before him, and one cold sheep’s-head. 


Peter, thus made comfortable, en- 
tertains his host with the genealogy 
of his family, the far-famed Nimmos, 
and with his own great prospects of 
various kinds, till. the rum being gone 
and the sheep’s head reduced to a skull, 
he falls from his chair “ dead-drunk,”’ 
and is sent off in a wheel-barrow! 
The envoy moralizes the whole rather 
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indistinctly in three stanzas, each 
with this chorus in italics :— 
Sure ’tis Peter, sure ’tis Peter : 
Life’s a variorum. 

Verse, if we may judge from this 
grim specimen,! was not Carlyle’s 
element. Hence, though he had not 
yet abandoned verse altogether, and 
was to leave us a few lyrics, original 
or translated, which we would not wil- 
lingly let die, it had been to prose per- 
formances that helooked forward when, 
on bidding farewell to Kirkcaldy, he 
included “ writing for the booksellers ” 
among the employments he hoped to 
obtain in Edinburgh. Scientific sub- 
jects had seemed the most promising : 
and among the books before him in 
“those dreary evenings in Bristo 
Street,” in 1819, were materials for 
a projected life of the young astrono- 
mer Horrox. Irving’s letter of Decem- 
ber 1819 was the probable cause of 
that attempt upon the LZdinburgh 
Review, in the shape of an article on 
M. Pictet’s Theory of Gravitation, of 
which we hear in the Reminiscences. 
The manuscript, carefully dictated to 
a young Annandale disciple who wrote 
a very legible hand, was left by Carlyle 


1 Peter Nimmo: A Rhapsody is duly re- 
gistered among Carlyle’s anonymous con- 
tributions to Fraser's Magazine in Mr. 
Richard Herne Shepherd’s -Bibliography of 
Carlyle (1881). Should any one entertain 
doubts, even after such excellent authority, a 
glance at the prose preface to the thing, 
signed O. Y. (**Oliver Yorke”), in Fraser 
for February 1831, will remove them. After 
specifying Edinburgh University as Peter’s 
local habitat, and estimating the enormously 
diffused celebrity he has attained by his long 
persistence there, the preface proceeds, “ The 
‘* world itself is interested in these matters: 
‘singular men are at all times worthy of being 
‘described and sung ; nay, strictly considered, 
‘“‘there is nothing else worthy. . .. .The 
‘Napoleon, the Nimmo, are mystic wonders 
‘‘through which we glance deeper into the 
‘*hidden ways of Nature, and discern under a 
“clearer figure the working of that inscrut- 
‘able Spirit of the Time, and Spirit of Time 
‘‘itself, who is by some thought to be the 
‘* Devil.” There may remain some little ques- 
tion as to the date of the Rhapsody, That it 
was written by Carlyle in Annandale seems 
proved by the phrase “in heaths and splashy 
weather” in the prologue. The date may 
have been any time before 1831 ;. but Lefore 
1821 seems the most likely. 











himself, with a note, at the great 
Jeffrey’s house in George Street ; but, 
whether because the subject was not 
of the popular kind which Irving had 
recommended, or because editors are 
apt to toss aside all such chance offers, 
nothing more was heard of it. This 
was in the cold winter of 1819-20; 
and, to all appearance, Carlyle might 
have languished without literary em- 
ployment of any kind for a good while 
longer had he not been found out by 
Dr. David Brewster, afterwards Sir 
David. The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
which Brewster had begun to edit in 
1810, when he was in his twenty- 
ninth year, and which had been in- 
tended to be in twelve volumes, thick 
quarto, double-columns, had now, in 
1820, reached its fourteenth volume, 
and had not got farther than the 
letter M. Among the contributors 
had been, or were—Babbage, Berze- 
lius, Biot, Campbell the poet, the 
second Herschel, Dionysius Lardner, 
Lockhart, Oersted, Peacock of Cam- 
bridge, Telford, and other celebrities at 
a distance; besides such lights nearer 
at hand as Brewster himself, Graham 
Dalzell, the Rev. Dr. David Dick- 
son, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, the Rev. 
Dr. Duncan of Ruthwell, Professor 
Dunbar, the Rev. Dr. John Fleming, 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Gordon, David 
Irving, Professor Jamesone, the Rev. 
Dr. John Lee, Professor Leslie, and 
the Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson. This 
was very good company in which to 
make a literary début, were it only in 
such articles of hackwork as might be 
intrusted converiently to an unknown 
young man on the spot. The articles 
intrusted to Carlyle were not wholly 
of this kind, for I observe that he 
came in just as the poet Campbell had 
ceased to contribute, and for articles 
continuing the line of some of Camp- 
bell’s. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Montaigne, Montesquieu, Montfaucon, 
Dr. Moore, Sir John Moore, were his 
first six, all under the letter J, and 
all supplied in 1820, with the sub- 
scribed initials “T. C.” ; and between 
that year and 1823 he was to con- 
tribute ten more, running through the 
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letter V, and ending in the sixteenth 
volume, under the letter P, with 
Mungo Park, William Pitt the Elder, 
and William Pitt the Younger. It was 
no bad practice in short, compact ar- 
ticles of information, and may have 
brought him in between 35/7. and 50. 
altogether,—in addition to something 
more for casual bits of translation done 
for Brewster. More agreeable to him- 
self, and better paid in proportion, 
may have been two articles which he 
contributed to the New Edinburgh Re- 
view, a quarterly which was started 
in July 1821 by Waugh and Innes 
of Edinburgh, as a successor to the 
previous Edinburgh Monthly Review, 
and which came to an end, as might 
have been predicted from its title, in 
its eighth number in April 1823. In 
the second number of this periodical 
in October 1821, appeared an article 
of 21 pages by Carlyle on Joanna 
Baiillie’s Metrical Legends, to be fol- 
lowed in the fourth number, in April 
1822, by one of 18 pages on Goethe's 
Faust. 

Even with these beginnings of 
literary occupation there was no im- 
provement, as far as 1822 at least, in 
Carlyle’s spirits. “ Life was all dreary, 
‘eerie,’ he says, “tinted with the 
hues of imprisonment and impossi- 
bility.” The chief bursts of sunshine, 
and his nearest approaches totemporary 
happiness, were in the occasional society 
of Irving, whether in visits to Irving 
in Glasgow, or in the autumn meetings 
and strolls with him in their common 
Annandale, or in Irving’s visits now 
and then to Edinburgh. Of Carlyle’s 
visits to Irving in Glasgow, and of the 
incidents connected with them, such as 
the formation of a slight acquaintance 
with Dr. Chalmers, the trips to Paisley 
and other places in the west, the 
glimpses for the first time of opulent 
merchant life among the Hopes and 
Grahams of those parts, no note need 
be taken here,—save to remember that 
it was in one of them, when the two 
friends were on Drumclog Moss, and 
talking together in the open air on 
that battle-field of the Covenanters, 
that the good Irving wound from 
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Carlyle, gently but firmly, the confes- 
sion that he no longer thought as 
Irving did of the Christian Religion. 
This was in 1820. More memorable 
still was that return visit of Irving to 
Edinburgh, in June 1821, when he took 
Carlyle with him to Haddington, and 
introduced him at the house of the 
widowed -Mrs. Welsh and her only 
child, Jane Baillie Welsh. The latter, 
Irving’s former pupil, and whom he 
thought of as not impossibly to be his 
wife even yet, though his Kirkcaldy 
engagement interfered, was not quite 
twenty years of age, and the most 
remarkable girl in all that neighbour- 
hood. Of fragile and graceful form, 
features pretty rather than regular, 
with a complexion of creamy pale, 
black hair over a finely arched fore- 
head, and very soft and brilliant black 
eyes, she had an intellect fit, whether 
for natural faculty or culture, to be the 
feminine match of either of the twomen 
who now stood before her.——Thirty 
years afterwards, and when she had 
been the wife of Carlyle for four and 


twenty years, I had an account of her 
as she appeared in those days when 
she was still the young Jeannie Welsh 


of Haddington. It was from an old 
nurse of hers, to whom, on the occa- 
sion of a call of mine at Chelsea just 
as I was about to leave London for a 
short visit to Edinburgh, she asked 
me to convey a small parcel containing 
some present. The address given me 
was one of the little streets in the 
Old Town, on the dense slope down from 
the College to the back of the Canon- 
gate ; and, on my call there to deliver 
the parcel, I found the old Haddington 
nurse in the person of a pleasant- 
mannered woman, not quite so old as 
I had expected, keeping a small shop. 
Naturally, she talked of her recollec- 
tions of Mrs. Carlyle before her mar 
riage ; and these, as near as possible, 
were her very words:—“ Ah! when 
she was young, she was a fleein’, 
dancin’, licht-heartit thing, Jeannie 
Welsh, that naething would hae 
dauntit. But she grew grave a’ at 
ance. There was Maister Irving, ye 
ken, that had been her teacher; and 
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he cam aboot her. Then there was 
Maister ——[I forget who this was, 
but it may have been the Rev. James 
Brown of whom we hear so much in 
the Reminiscences, and who was 
Irving’s successor in the Haddington 
School]. Then there was Maister Car- 
lyle himsel’ ; and ie cam to finish her 
off, like. I’m told he’s a great man 
noo, and unco’ muckle respeckit in 
London ” That was certainly a 
memorable day in June 1821 when 
there stood before the graceful and 
spirited girl in Haddington not only 
the gigantic, handsome, black-haired 
Irving, whom she had known since her 
childhood, but also the friend he had 
brought with him, less tall than Irving 
by five or six inches, of leaner and 
less handsome frame, but with head of 
the most powerful shape, thick dark- 
brown hair several shades lighter than 
her own, and an intenser genius than 
Irving’s visible in his deep eyes, cliff- 
like brow, and sad face of a bilious 
ruddy. It was just about this time 
that Irving used to rattle up his 
friend from his desponding depths 
by the prophecy of the coming time 
when they would shake hands across 
a brook as respectively first in British 
Divinity and British Literature, and 
people, after saying “ Both these 
fellows are from Annandale,” would 
add “Where is Annandale?” The 
girl, looking at the two, may have 
already heard of Irving’s jocular 
prophecy. 

A most interesting coincidence in 
time with the first visit to Hadding- 
ton would be established by the dating 
given by Mr. Froude to a memorandum 
of Carlyle’s own respecting a passage 
in the Sartor Resartus. In that work, 
it may be remembered, Teufelsdrickh, 
after he has deserted the popular faith, 
passes though three stages before he 
attains to complete spiritual rest and 
manhood. For a while he is in the 
state of mind called “The Everlasting 
No”; out of this he moves on to a 
middle point, called “The Centre of 
Indifference” ; and finally he reaches 
“The Everlasting Yes.” The particu- 
lar passage under notice is that in 











which, having long been in the stage 
of “ The Everlasting No,” the prey of 
the most miserable and pusillanimous 
fears, utterly helpless and abject, there 
came upon him, all of a sudden, one 
sultry day, as he was toiling along the 
wretched little street in Paris called 
Rue Saint Thomas de 0 Enfer, a kind of 
miraculous rousing and illumination. 
“ All at once, there rose a thought in 
“me, and I asked myself: ‘ What art 
“thou afraid of? Wherefore, like a 
“ coward, dost thou for ever pip and 
“whimper, and go cowering and trem- 
“bling? Despicable biped! what is 
“the sum-total of the worst that lies 
‘‘ before thee? Death? Well, Death ; 
‘and say the pangs of Tophet too, and 
‘all that the Devil and Man may, 
‘will, or can do against thee! Hast 
“thou not a heart; canst thou not 
“suffer whatso it be; and, as a child 
“of freedom, though outcast, trample 
“ Tophet itself under thy feet, while it 
“consumes thee? Let it come then ; 
“T will meet it and defy it!’ And, 
“as I so thought, there rushed like a 
“stream of fire over my whole soul ; 
“and I shook base Fear away from me 
“for ever. I was strong, of unknown 
“strength; a spirit, almost a god. 
“Ever from that time, the temper of 
“my misery was changed : not Fear or 
“whining Sorrow was it, but Indigna- 
“tion and grim fire-eyed Defiance. 
“Thus had the Evertastine No (das 
“ Ewige Nein) pealed authoritatively 
“through all the recesses of my Being, 
“of my Me; and then was it that my 
“whole Me stood up, in native God- 
“created majesty, and with emphasis 
“recorded its Protest. Such a Pro- 
“test, the most important transaction 
“in Life, may that same Indignation 
‘and Defiance, in a psychological point 
‘of view, be fitly called. The Ever- 
‘lasting No had said, ‘ Behold, thou 
‘art fatherless, outcast, and the Uni- 
‘ verse is mine (the Devil’s)’ ; to which 
“my whole Me made answer: ‘J am 
“ not thine, but Free, and for ever hate 
‘thee!’ It is from this hour that I 
‘incline to date my Spiritual New- 
birth, or Baphometic Fire-baptism ; 
“perhaps I directly thereupon began 
No. 266.—voL. XLv. 
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“to bea Man.” In the memorandum 
of Carlyle’s which Mr. Froude quotes, 
he declares that, while most of Sartor 
Resartus is mere symbolical myth, this 
account of the sudden spiritual awaken- 
ing of the imaginary Teufelsdrickh in 
the Rue St. Thomas de |’Enfer in Paris 
is a record of what happened literally 
to himself one day in Leith Walk, 
Edinburgh. He remembered the inci- 
dent well, he says in the memorandum, 
and the very spot in Leith Walk where 
it occurred. The memorandum itself 
does not date the incident ; but Mr. 
Froude, from authority in his posses- 
sion, dates it in June 1821. As that 
was the month of the first visit to 
Haddington, and first sight of Jane 
Welsh, the coincidence is striking. 
But, whatever was the amount of 
change in Carlyle’s mind thus asso- 
ciated with his‘recollection of the Leith 
Walk incident of June 1821, it seems 
an exaggeration to say, as Mr. Froude 
does, that this was the date of Carlyle’s 
complete “conversion,” or spiritual 
“ new birth,” in the sense that he then 
“achieved finally the convictions, 
positive and negative, by which the 
whole of his later life was governed.” 
In the first place, we have Carlyle’s 
own most distinct assurance that his 
complete spiritual conversion, or new- 
birth, in the sense of finding that he 
had conquered all his “scepticisms, 
agonising doubtings, fearful wrest- 
lings with the foul and vile and soul- 
murdering mud-gods,” and was emerg- 
ing from a worse than Tartarus into 
“the eternal blue of Ether,” was not 
accomplished till about four years after 
the present date: viz. during the year 
which he spent at Hoddam Hill be- 
tween May 26, 1825, and May 26, 
1826 (Reminiscences, i. 286—289). In 
the second place, it would bea mistake 
to suppose that the spiritual change 
which Carlyle intended to describe, 
whether in his own case or in Teufels- 
drickh’s, by the transition from the 
Everlasting No, through the centre of 
Indifference, to the Everlasting Yes, 
was a change of intellectual theory in 
relation to any system of theological 
doctrine.. The* parting from the old 
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theology, in the real case as well as in 
the imaginary one, had been final and 
complete ; and, though there had been 
a continued prosecution of the question 
Num detur religio naturalis, the form 
in which that question had been pro- 
secuted had not been so much the 
theoretical one between Atheism or 
Materialism on the one hand and 
Theism or Spiritual Supernaturalism 
on the other, as the moral or practi- 
cal one of personal duty on either 
assumption. That the “theory of the 
universe” which Carlyle had adopted 
on parting with the old faith was the 
spiritualistic one, whether a pure 
Theism or an imaginative hypothesis 
of a struggle between the Divine and 
the Diabolic, can hardly be doubted. 
No constitution such as his could have 
adopted the other theory, or rested in 
it long. But let the Theistic theory 
have been adopted however passion- 
ately and held however tenaciously, 
what a tumult of mind, what a host of 
despairs and questionings, before its 
high abstractions could be brought 
down into a rule for personal beha- 
viour, and wrapt with any certainty or 
comfort round one’s moving, living, 
and suffering self! How was that 
vast Inconceivable related to this little 
life and its world, or was there no re- 
lation at all but that of merciless and 
irresistible power? What of the origin 
and purpose of all things visible, and 
of man amid them? What of death 
and the future? It is of this course of 
mental groping and questioning, inevi- 
table even after the strongest general 
assumption of the Theistic theory, that 
Carlyle seems to have taken account in 
his description of a progress from the 
Everlasting No to the Everlasting 
Yes; and what is most remarkable 
in his description is that he makes 
every advance, every step gained, to 
depend not so much on an access of 
intellectual light as on'a sudden stir- 
ring at the roots of the conscience and 
the will.. Teufelsdréckh’s mental pro- 
gress out of the mood of the Everlast- 
ing No is a succession of practical de- 
terminations as to the conduct of his own 
spirit, each (determination coming as 
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an inspired effort of the will, altering 
his demeanour from that moment, and 
the last bringing him into a final condi- 
tion of freedom and self-mastery. The 
effort of the will does indeed diffuse a 
corresponding change through the in- 
tellect ; but it is as if on the principle, 
“Henceforth such and such a view of 
things shall be my view,’—which is 
but a variation of the Scriptural prin- 
ciple that it is by doing the Law that 
one comes to know the Gospel. The 
Leith Walk incident, accordingly, is 
to be taken as the equivalent in Car- 
lyle’s case to that first step out of the 
Everlasting No of which he makes so 
much in the biography of Teufels- 
dréickh. It was not his complete 
conversion or emancipation by any 
means,—for which result repeated 
efforts, repeated strokes, might well 
be needed ; but it was a beginning. It 
was, to use his own words, a change at 
least “in the temper of his misery,” 
and a change for the better, inasmuch 
as it substituted indignation and de- 
fiance for what had been mere fear and 
whimpering. His mood thenceforth, 
though still miserable enough, was to 
be less abject and more stern. On the 
whole, if this construction of the Leith 
Walk incident of June 1821 does not 
make so much of it as Mr. Froude’s 
does, it leaves enough of reason for any 
Edinburgh man, when he next chances 
to be in that dull and straggling 
thoroughfare between Edinburgh and 
Leith, to pause near the middle of it, 
and look about him. The spot must 
have been below Pilrig Street, which 
was Carlyle’s starting-point from his 
lodgings on his way to Leith and the 
Portobello bathing-station. 

There was, at all events, no very 
obvious change in Carlyle’s mood and 
demeanour in Edinburgh in the latter 
part of 1821. His own report in the 
Reminiscences is still of the dreariness of 
his life, his gruff humours, and gloomy 
prognostications. But, corroborated 
though this report is in the main by 
contemporary letters, it would be a 
mistake, I believe, to accept it abso- 
lutely, or without such abatements as 
mere reflection on the circumstances 
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will easily suggest. If Burns is right 
when he says 


** Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelin; can bestow : 
Chords that vibrate keenest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe,’ 


something of the reverse must be 
equally true. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that Carlyle, at this period of 
his life or at. any other, can have been 
all unhappy, even when he thought 
himself most unhappy. There must 
have been ardours and glows of soul, 
great joys and exhilarations, corre- 
sponding to the complexity of nervous 
endowment that could descend to such 
depths of sadness. From himself we 
learn, in particular, how the society 
of Irving, whether in their Annan- 
dale meetings, or in Irving’s visits to 
Edinburgh, had always an effect upon 
his spirits like that of sunrising upon 
night or fog. Irving’s letters must 
have had a similar effect,—such a let- 
ter, for example, as that from Glas- 
gow in which Irving had written, 
“‘T am beginning to see the dawn of 
the day when you shall be plucked by 
the literary world from my solitary, 
and therefore more clear, admiration,” 
and had added this interesting note 
respecting Dr. Chalmers: “ Our honest 
Demosthenes, or shall I call him Chrys- 
ostom? (Boanerges would fit him 
better), seems to have caught some 
glimpse of your inner man, though he 
had few opportunities; for he never 
ceases to be inquiring after you.” ! 
Whether such letters brought Carlyle 
exhilaration or not, there must have 
been exhilaration for him, or at least 
roused interest, on Irving’s own ac- 
count, in the news, which came late in 
1821, that Irving was not to be tied 
much longer to the kindly Glasgow 
Demosthenes and” his very difficult 


2 Quoted by Mr. Froude’im his Nineteenth 
Century article.. 


congregation. After two years and a 
half of the Glasgow assistantship to 
Dr. Chalmers, there had come that 
invitation to the pastorship of the 
Scotch Church, Hatton Garden, Lon- 
don, which Irving received as exult- 
ingly, as he afterwards said, as if it 
had been a call to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. He passed «through 
Edinburgh on his way to London to 
offer himself on probation to the little 
colony of London Scots that thought 
he might suit them for a minister ; and 
Carlyle was the last person he saw 
before leaving Scotland. The scene of 
their parting was the coffee-room of 
the old Black Bull Hotel in Leith 
Street, then the great starting-place 
for the Edinburgh coaches. It was “a 
dim night, November or December, 
between nine and ten,” Carlyle tells 
us; but Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Irving 
helps us to the more precise dating of 
December 1821,a day or two before 
Christmas. They had their talk in 
the coffee-room; and Carlyle, on 
going, gave Irving a bundle of cigars, 
that he might try one or two of them 
in the tedium of his journey next day 
on the top of the coach. Who smoked 
the cigars no one knows ; for Irving, 
in the hurry of starting next morning, 
forgot to take them with him, and 
left them lying in a stall in the coffee- 
room. That meeting at the Black 
Bull in Leith Street, however, was to 
be remembered by both. Irving had 
gone to London to set the Thames on 
fire; Carlyle remained in Edinburgh 
for his mathematical teaching, his 
private German readings, his hackwork 
for Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
and the chances of continued contri- 
butorship to the New Edinburgh Re- 
view. Thus the year 1821 ended, and 
the year 1822 began, and seemed 
likely to proceed. 


Davin Masson, 


(To be continued,) 





GONE SEAWARD. 


A merry tiresome child, an hour ago, 
That shouted and made haste for life’s mere sake, 
And knew no why for wanderings to and fro: 
A creature boisterously blithe to be; 
And playtime was all hours when he might wake. 
An hour ago: and now, great river tide, 
What mute dead thing is it that thou dost hide? 
What mute dead thing they cannot win from thee? 


An hour ago his laughters broke the sky: 

And then, a foot that slipped, a parted wave, 
And life that was to be has all passed by. 

A plunge, a struggle, and he has forgot: 


And ’tis a nought they seek and cannot save. 
Give back, great river tide, the thing they seek; 
Give the unstirring limb, the frigid cheek, 

Give back the dead: the child returneth not. 


And ’tis the common tale of life and death ; 
And ’tis the tale that never shall seem true, 
For life is ours the while we draw our breath, 
And death we know not save its alien name. 
A restless child that leaped and laughed and grew ; 
And sudden there’s but silence and a void. 
Great river tide, give back the thing destroyed, 
And, Greater River, bear him whence he came. 


Avucusta WEBSTER, 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 


To ordinary observers the present con- 
dition of Ireland seems as sad and 
apparently as hopeless as it was ‘at 
any period since England first under- 
took the responsibility of governing it. 
Perennial poverty, chronic confusion, 
enduring disaffection — these things, 
through all chances and changes, 
stand out still in bold relief as the 
chief characteristics of Ireland’s latter 
day condition. Nevertheless, these in- 
dications of seemingly serious unrest 
are not to be trusted ; they do not lie 
much below the surface, and may be 
regarded as false beacons if they are 
considered as indicating that some 
serious dangers are present in the lower 
depths. Those who desire to obtain 
a true insight into the present state of 
Ireland must view it in the light of 
past events, and it will then be seen 
that, despite the turmoil of the hour, 
there are indications that the recon- 
ciliation of Ireland to British rule is 
making some progress. 

Perhaps the most hopeful circum- 
stance for the friends of the British 
connection is, that separation is ad- 
mitted by almost common consent to 
be impossible. Mr. John O’Leary, one 
of the Fenian leaders of ’65, recently 
stated to an “interviewer” that he 
saw no possibility, either in the present 
or the near future, of Ireland winning 
her independence from England ; and 
other reputed “ Fenians,” in Irelandand 
in America, have expressed concurrence 
in this opinion. And yet it is little 
better than a decade of years since 
an Irish Republic was said to have 
been “ virtually established,” and the 
leaders of the period would not tole- 
rate any political movement or agita- 
tion which was at all based on the as- 
sumption that British rule in Ireland 
was other than an intolerable usurpa- 
tien, or that the British Parliament 


was competent to legislate for Ireland 
in accordance with the wants and 
wishes of its people. Now, on the 
contrary, all idea that there is a pos- 
sibility of severing the connection be- 
tween the two countries seems to be 
given up, and the aspirations of the 
separatists of former days to be limited 
to repeal of the Union and the re- 
storation of the Irish Parliament. 
Recent legislation of the British Par- 
liament, moreover, bids fair to leave 
the advocates of self-government for 
Ireland logically not a leg to stand on. 
Indeed it can hardly be seriously dis- 
puted that of late the Imperial Par- 
liament has legislated for Ireland in 
as just and as liberal a spirit as 
an Irish Parliament composed of ele- 
ments quite “racy of the soil” could 
have done; and if it continues to be 
actuated by the same benevolent inten- 
tions, there can be no doubt that it 
will advance with rapid strides to- 
wards the final consummation of the 
very latest conquest of Ireland. 

But it is said, and will no doubt 
continue to be said, that the inherent 
right of Ireland to the restoration of 
her Parliament cannot be abrogated 
or set aside by concessions by the 
British Parliament to Irish demands. 
Granting that this assumed right is 
indisputable, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the rulers of Great Britain, 
having at last succeeded in governing 
in the interests of the Irish people, and 
to their entire satisfaction, will make 
the hazardous experiment of resigning 
their functions to an untried body of 
native legislators, who cannot be ex- 
pected—be they ever so competent—to 
do better than they have done, and 
are doing, themselves, in order to con- 
ciliate a sentiment of merely specula- 
tive right? The British Government, 
in fact, are slowly but surely under- 
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mining all the solid outworks of Irish 
discontent—they may even be said to 
have already made a marked impres- 
sion upon its very citadel. Can they 
reasonably be expected to surrender 
what they have won, and the chance 
of winning further victories in the 
same direction, out of deference to a 
feeling of deprivation which it may be 
argued, with truth, has been already 
compensated by an equivalent substi- 
tute? They have done as much as 
Irish legislators would have done for 
Irish tenants, if not more. It need 
hardly be said that the question of all 
Irish questions the most difficult, the 
most vitally important, has been 
that of the relations between landlord 
and tenant. The landlords were ab- 
solute owners of the land, and, sup- 
ported by English law, could, asa rule, 
charge what rent they pleased for it ; 
could evict the tenants for no just 
reason, but merely at their own 
caprice, and could confiscate all their 
improvements. In truth the relation 
of the occupying tenant to the land- 
lord was one of absolute serfdom. 
The landlords literally held the lives 
and properties of the tenants at their 
disposal, They could at their pleasure 
dlispossess them, leave them and their 
families naked and desolate on the 
roadside, to either rot and die in 
the union workhouse, or perish miser- 
ably, in mid-ocean, on their way to 
some foreign shore; and reserve to 
themselves the full value of the fruits 
of their labours. When we consider 
that fully three-fourths of the people 
of Ireland are dependent for their 
living upon agriculture, it is easy to 
realise how vitally important it was 
that some restraint should be placed 
upon the exercise of the absolute power 
for life and death over the tenants 
vested in the landlords by British 
law ; but yet for many a weary year 
were they permitted to work their 
wicked wills upon the poor people 
whom alien rule placed at their mercy, 
with the result of creating and foster- 
ing illegal and criminal combinations 
for defensive and deterrent purposes. 


The Irish Question. 


At length the “intensity of Fenian- 
ism,”—though the real strength of 
Fenianism lay not in the thing itself, 
but upon the sympathy it excited 
amongst the oppressed farming classes 
who held aloof from it—awakened 
Mr. Gladstone to a keen sense of the 
gross injustice of the Irish land-laws, 
and the Land Act of 1870 was the 
result. This Act however proved to 
be little more than an enduring monu- 
ment of good intentions. It aimed to 
restrain evictions ; for a time at least 
it increased them. It proposed to 
give the tenants security in their 
holdings ; but it utterly failed to do 
so in practice. It was also intended 
to encourage tenants to become owners 
of their holdings, but it offered them 
no feasible facilities for that purpose. 
Its fatal blot, which practically ren- 
dered it useless as a measure of re- 
dress for the grievances of Irish 
tenants, was its failure to place the 
slightest restriction upon the power 
of the landlords to rackrent to any 
extent they pleased. The Act, it is 
true, placed a penalty upon capricious 
eviction, and also awarded the tenants 
compensation for their improvements, 
under certain stipulations. A tenant- 
at-will—that is, a tenant holding from 
year to year—evicted by his landlord 
was entitled to compensation for dis- 
turbance at a rate calculated upon a 
sliding seale, which gave to the occu- 
pier of the smallest holding the 
largest proportionate compensation. 
Thus a tenant whose holding was 
valued at 107. was entitled to seven 
years’ rent; but those whose farms 
bore the valuation of 1007. could only 
recover two years’ rent, and those 
valued at over 100. only one year's 
rent, as compensation for disturbance ; 
and under no circumstances would the 
amount awarded be allowed to exceed 
2502. This was in fact but holding out a 
premium to the landlords to evict the 
small holders in order to consolidate 
their properties, and reduce the rate 
of compensation which in future 
they would have to pay their tenants 
upon eviction. But it was still 
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quite open to the unscrupulous land- 
lord to evade compensating the tenant 
for disturbance in any way. He had 
only to raise the rent to a sum which 
he knew the tenant could not by any 
possibility pay, and then he could evict 
for non-payment of rent without having 
to incur any penalty for the disturb- 
ance. In like manner it was open 
to such a landlord to confiscate the 
value of the tenants’ improvements by 
raising the rent by the amount cf 
their probable value. 

The failure of this well-intentioned 
measure might have been, but was not, 
foreseen. Before it was many months 
in operation, however, its effect was 
observed in the increased number of 
evictions and in a pretty general 
raising of rents all over the country ; 
in short, its absolute failure as a 
remedy for the grievances of the 
tenant-farmers was soon unmistak- 
ably demonstrated. Of quite a dif- 
ferent character is the Land Act of 
the present year. It really goes to 
the root of the evil. As a weapon of 
defence for tenants against the exac- 
tions of rapacious landlords it leaves 
little to be desired. A measure so 
comprehensive, so liberal, and—de- 
spite some blemishes—altogether con- 
ceived in a spirit of such even-handed 
justice, never entered the mind of 
Irish patriot in his wildest dreams 
as the possible bestowal of an alien 
government. This act of the British 
Parliament—despite a few admitted 
and not important defects—in short, 
gives to Irish tenants absolute se- 
curity in the enjoyment of the full 
fruits of their labours, and entire 
immunity from landlord exactions. I 
would ask, Does it not accord the 
extreme of concession ever asked for 
Irish tenants in sober seriousness 
from the British Parliament? Does 
it not give them quite as much, if not 
more, than they could expect from a 
native legislature? We are told that 
nothing short of the abolition of 
landlordism will satisfy the tenantry 
of Ireland. If that be so, then this 
Act should entirely content them, for 
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it practically does away with land- 
lordism. Under it landlordism, as it 
has heretofore existed, has ceased to 
be; there are in Ireland landlords no 
longer, only rent-chargers. A landlord 
cannot fix rent; cannot possess him- 
self of the smallest portion of the 
tenant’s improvements without com- 
pensation ; cannot interfere with the 
disposal by the tenant of the interest 
in his farm—excepting under some 
not at all important conditions; 
cannot exert any power or autho- 
rity whatever over the tenant so long 
as he receives his rent, which has been 
fixed by a tribunal acting impartially 
between himself and his tenant. The 
Act, in truth, secures the tenant in 
the full enjoyment of his equal right 
with his landlord in the ownership of 
the soil. 

Surely this is an enormous boon to 
Treland, and should be accepted as 
such with gratitude by every sincere 
lover of his country. With entire 
truth does Sir C. J. Duffy declare that 
the Act should be received gratefully, 
and that “all the productive energy, 
all the generous enthusiasm, of our 
people, should be directed to the task 


‘of utilising it to its utmost possibility 


of good.” “If I were a bishop,” wrote 
Sir Charles, “ I would write a pastoral ; 
if I were a priest, I would deliver a 
discourse ; if I were a journalist, I 
would make myself heard from that 
rostrum ; if I could do no better, I 
would beat a drum on the highway in 
order to fix the attention of our people 
on the splendid opportunity they possess 
of becoming prosperous and peaceful.” 

And yet the Land League agita- 
tors are not satistied, and have re- 
solved to make the Act the starting 
point of a renewed and if possible 
more vigorous agitation for the abo- 
lition of landlordism. Now let us see 
what means this vague talk about the 
abolition of landlordism? Obviously 
it means the extinction of landlords— 
that is to say that is the meaning 
which the Land League agitators wish 
the phrase to bear, without, however, 
giving the faintest indication how pre 
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cisely it is to be brought about. There 
are three methods by which such a 
thing could be partially effected. The 
first is by revolution and the confisca- 
tion of the landlords’ property. That, 
however, it is admitted, is altogether 
outside the sphere of practical politics. 
The second is by the expropriation of 
the landlords’ property by the State 
for the purpose of making it over to 
the cultivators. That also belongs 
to the category of the impracticable, 
for it is quite plain that no British 
Government could be induced to de- 
spoil the landlords—who have been the 
mainstay of British rule in Ireland— 
in order to enrich the tenants—that is, 
to “rob Peter to pay Paul.” The third 
is, to give facilities to tenants, whose 
landlords are willing to sell, to pur- 
chase their farms. That, however, this 
Land Act does in as liberal a spirit as 
could fairly be expected from its 
originators. A tenant has only to 
find a fourth of the purchase money, 
the Government lends him the rest, 
and accepts repayment in instalments 
spread over a period of thirty-five 
years. If the tenant has no capital of 
his own he is permitted to raise his 
fourth of the purchase money by mort- 
gaging his farm. The growth of a 
peasant proprietory under this system 
must necessarily be slow, but has 
there ever been suggested any other 
plan, at all feasible, which would 
accelerate the process ? 

What, therefore, means this senseless 
ery for the abolition of landlordism if 
it be not a mere device to excuse the 
continuance of an agitation which is no 
longer needed, but which pays exceed- 
ing well? The Land League, without 
doubt, made the land question ripe 
for settlement, but that is all that can 
fairly be said in its favour. It is 
managed by business men for business 
men—that is, by people who do not at 
all consider that patriotism should be 
its own reward. It has only too suc- 
cessfully traded on the sympathies of 
the Irish-American people for the 
victims of landlord rapacity in Ire- 
land, and the result has been that its 
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managers have had placed at their 
disposal by their Irish-American com- 
patriots a larger sum of money than 
any public agitation in this country in 
the present century had at command. 
Moreover they decline to give any 
details of the expenditure of this vast 
sum of money which is being con- 
stantly augmented. So that it is 
obvious that there are substantial 
reasons why they should keep up so 
profitable an agitation as long as pos- 
sible, at least until the supplies fail. 
There is at all events no other con- 
ceivable reason for the perpetuation of 
the condition of social disorganisation 
involved in the longer continuance of 
this agitation. In due time, and in the 
ordinary course of things, the Land 
Act will be amended where in working 
it is seen to require amendment ; but 
to suggest that there is the faintest 
possibility of obtaining better terms 
for the Irish tenantry from the British 
Government than this Act gives them, 
is but to disclose a deliberate attempt 
to deceive. 

That, however, is what the Land 
Leaguers are doing. Clearly these 
gentry do not stop at trifles. It is 
their game to promote “bad blood” 
between landlord and tenant, and to 
throw any vbstacle possible in the 
way of the Land Act getting 4 fair 
trial. They have been endeavouring 
to pick holes in it with no other object 
than to prevent the tenants availing 
themselves of its most beneficent pro- 
visions. Mr. Healy, M.P.,in particular, 
quite prides himself upon his success in 
finding out “ points”; but his “points” 
have been over and over again demon- 
strated to be all wrong. But still he 
persists in proclaiming them, no doubt 
in the hope that he may thereby pre- 
vent the advantages of the Act being 
availed of by the most ignorant of his 
clientéle. Indeed it is not possible 
to conceive anything more heartlessly 
malevolent than the advice which these 
Leaguers so persistently give to the 
tenants to induce them to withhold 
payment of their rent until compelled 
to pay it “at the bayonet’s point,” or 
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to allow the interest in their farms to 
be sold to the “emergency men” (a 
landlord organisation) in order to 
produce a striking moral effect—to 
give the landlords so much trouble 
in getting their rents that they shall 
cease to look for any rent atall. In 
the first instance, the tenant pays at 
the eleventh hour, and is mulcted 
heavily in costs as well, while the 
landlord gets the full amount of his 
rent, and is put to no expense what- 
ever. In the second, the tenant loses 
his farm absolutely, and the value of 
his improvements and other advan- 
tages which the Land Act secures him. 
But of what consequence to these 
“ patriots ” by profession are the sacri- 
fices and sufferings of the tenants? 
They have proclaimed that “on the 
cause must go””—the cause, that is, of 
fraud and falsehood—at all hazards, 
and it goes on accordingly. They will 
continue to deceive a too-confiding 
people in this way —to heartlessly 
exploiter them—until they find that it 
no longer pays them to doso. Then 
they will calmly put them aside as 
remorselessly as does the professional 
gambler the loaded dice with which 
he swindles his dupes. 

I think I may claim to speak with 
some little authority on this subject 
of Irish discontent, disaffection, and 
land-law reform. I have been as 
“advanced” in my political opinions 
as the foremost Irish patriots of the 
period. For sixteen years I was the 
responsible conductor of the most 
advanced of the Irish National jour- 
nals—the /rishman and the Flag of 
Ireland—and suffered imprisonment on 
two ocasions for what is called sedi- 
tion, that is for “open and advised 
speaking.” I have never abated in the 
slightest degree the earnestness of my 
devotion to the cause of my native 
land, and my deliberate opinion is 
that it is the duty of every Irish patriot 
to advise his fellow countrymen to 
extract every atom of good that can 
be got from this Land Act, in the firm 
conviction that it will raise them out 
of the slough of despond in which 


harsh laws have so long kept them 
sunk, and place them in such a position 
that they can make themselves and 
their demands respected. I have yet 
to learn that it is part of the duty of 
the true lover.of his country to advise 
his countrymen to disregard great 
advantages within their reach, in the 
futile pursuit of phantom benefits 
which, ever receding from their grasp, 
may ultimately entice them to their 
destruction. Therefore do i most 
earnestly desire that my countrymen 
should not give ear to the evil counsels 
of interested and unscrupulous guides, 
who are moved by no higher motives 
than greed of gain or lust of political 
power, but should avail themselves of 
every advantage which this Act pro- 
ses to give them. 

I have said that the British Govern- 
ment assailed the citadel of Irish dis- 
content with success when it passed 
this Land Act, but I do not deny 
that there are still some minor griev 
ances to be redressed before the 
final and cordial union of Ireland and 
England will be consummated. It is 
England’s interest to continue the 
work of conciliation until there re- 
mains not a solitary removable dis- 
ability affecting the Irish people. It 
is even on the cards that in course of 
time Ireland may obtain from her 
English rulers such a measure of Home 
Rule as will not render any reconstruc- 
tion of the constitution necessary. 
Still the British rulers of Ireland will 
have to endure for many a long day 
the penalty of the sins of their fore- 
fathers. They will have to deal 
with that intangible feeling of dis- 
like, not to say hatred, of Eng- 
land which most Irishmen inherit 
as their birthright, and which is 
fostered and kept alive, not merely 
by heartless and interested agitators 
for their own selfish purposes, but by 
the bumptiousness of minor British 
officialism. Most of the minor em- 
ployés of Governmental Departments 
are, as a rule, Englishmen, who not 
only have no sympathy with the people 
amongst whom their lot is cast, but 
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who go out of their way to display 
their lofty contempt for Ireland and 
the Irish. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that a high-spirited race should 
resent this assumption of superiority 
by those whose endeavour should be 
to conciliate them, and should cordi- 


ally dislike the Government and people - 


whose unworthy representatives are 
such as I have described. It seems 
incredible, but it is true, that this 
feeling—this mere sentiment of dislike 
—was the most formidable factor in 
recent émeutes and attempted “ risings.” 
The giant grievance of Ireland has 
been always bad Land Laws, and yet 
the farmers as a body held aloof from 
the revolutionary organisations of ’48 
and ’65, notwithstanding that their de 
mands were put in the very forefront 
of the revolutionary programme. In- 
deed, it must be confessed that there 
was little of real earnestness in these 
movements. It is hardly exaggeration 
to say that since the “rising” of ’98 
there is no evidence of the existence 
in Ireland of that resolute determina- 
tion and readiness to make sacrifices, 
which alone can win freedom for a 
subject people. The 48 émeute was 
the result of the failure of O’Connell’s 
peaceful agitation, and was almost, 
from every point of view, quite contemp- 
tible. After prodigious promises of 
great things to be achieved, it perished 
miserably in a cabbage garden. The 
chief result was the imprisonment and 
compulsory exile of many Irish patriots 
who have since shed lustre on the 
name and fame of Ireland. The 
Fenian outbreak was rather more 
formidable, but it too was subdued as 
soon as it made a demonstration of 
force. A handful of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary at Tallaght, in the county 
of Dublin, utterly routed the army of 
the Irish Republic then said to have 
been “virtually established.” 

But nevertheless the Fenian move- 
ment supplied some instances of in- 
dividual heroism and unselfish devo- 
tion to a desperate cause of which any 
country might be proud, and the con- 
duct and demeanour of its leaders 


when on trial for their lives extorted 
admiration from even the staunchest 
friends of the English connection. 
These things constituted the real 
strength of Fenianism, because they 
excited intense sympathy amongst 
people of almost every degree outside 
the ranks of the organization itself. 
Nor is the history of the movement 
devoid of interest or of exciting 
episodes. Its founder, Stephens, 
proved himself an excellent organizer, 
and, on the whole, a leader possessing 
both judgmenc and prudence—the 
latter quality perhaps slightly in 
excess. He had been engaged in the 
’48 rising, in which he was wounded, 
and ultimately escaped to France. 
When things settled down he re- 
turned to Ireland, and found in 
Dublin some friends who had formed 
a revolutionary organization, which, 
then in its infancy, he took in hand, 
and out of it grew the Fenian con- 
spiracy which at one time promised to 
be truly formidable. The object of 
the conspiracy was the establishment 
of an Irish Republic by force of arms, 
and Stephens would not at all tolerate 
any legal or constitutional agitation. 
Inthis respect he must be said to be far 
in advance of most of his successors, 
who have gone in for peaceful agita- 
tion without any reservation what- 
ever. Stephens laboured unceasingly 
to extend and consolidate the organi- 
zation, and great success attended his 
efforts. The country was divided into 
districts, presided over by a “ centre,” 
who was sworn to withdraw all alle- 
giance from the British sovereign, to 
be loyal to the Irish Republic, to keep 
all the secrets ofthe brotherhood, 
obey all commands of his superior 
officers, and be ready to take up arms 
at a moment’s notice. Each centre 
was known by the letter A, and each 
A worked by means of captains, each 
of whom was known by the letter B. 
Each individual officer knew only the 
officer immediately above him, and no 
other, except by accident. At the 
same time the movement found its 
way to America, and under the guid- 
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ance of the late John O’Mahony— 
another ’48 man—attained vast pro- 
portions. Not the least effective part 
of the policy of Stephens was his 
endeavour to seduce the soldiers of 
Great Britain from their allegiance, 
and in this, to judge from the large 
number of military men who were 
tried and convicted of treason felony in 
’66 and ’67, he succeeded to a very great 
extent. The climax of the movement 
was reached after the termination of 
the American War; and the con- 
spiracy gained a rare accession of 
strength in the number of trained 
soldiers, disbanded from the American 
armies which then joined its ranks, 
The British Government, | however, 
were kept constantly informed, by their 
legions of spies, of every move of the 
conspirators, and were enabled to deter- 
mine the most opportune time to make 
their swoop—in April,’65. They suc- 
ceeded in capturing all the leaders of 
the conspiracy, including Stephens, 
whose remarkable escape from Rich- 
mond Bridewell added immensely to 
the prestige of the movement, and 
seemed to indicate that it possessed 
an inherent strength and vitality in 
which it really was wanting. The 
conspirators had accomplices in the 
prison, who unlocked the door of 
Stephens’s cell and set him free. The 
Government put a most alluring price 
upon his head; nevertheless, and 
although he remained in Dublin for 
months after his escape, and his 
hiding-place was known to many of 
his associates, it is striking testi- 
mony of their fidelity to their chief 
that they resisted the temptation to 
betray him, and ultimately he escaped 
to France. Another incident which 
profoundly excited the Irish people 
outside the Fenian ranks, was that 
which is known as the Manchester 
rescue, and the subsequent execution 
of three of the alleged rescuers. The 
successor of Stephens in the conduct 
of the movement, after the abortive 
“rising” in ’67, was one Colonel 
Kelly. This gentleman, in company 
with a Captain Deasy, was arrested 


in Manchester, in September of that 
year, on a charge of loitering with 
intent to commit a felony. They were 
both being conveyed to prison in the 
prison-van, after having been re- 
manded for further examination, on 
the 18th of September, when, as the 
van approached the railway arch over 
the Hyde Road, it was intercepted 
and attacked by a band of armed 
Fenians. One of the horses was shot 
dead and the other became unmanage- 
able, so that the progress of the van 
was stopped. The seven policemen 
who formed the escort of the prisoners 
do not appear to have shown fight, but 
another policeman, who sat behind 
the door of the van, was accidentally 
killed by a shot which was fired by one 
of the rescuers into the lock of the 
door, which could not otherwise have 
been opened. Kelly and Deasy were 
then removed from the van and got 
clear away, despite a hot pursuit, and 
were not afterwards apprehended. As 
a matter of course, a number of Irish- 
men were arrested, a few of whom 
were taken on the spot. Three of 
them were hanged in front of Salford 
prison in the following November. 
The evidence upon which they were 
convicted was not considered in Ireland 
sufficient to establish their guilt ; and 
for that reason, and also because of 
the desperate nature of the adventure, 
they were regarded as martyrs in the 
cause of their country, and will con- 
tinue to be considered as such, and 
their memories cherished, for many a 
long day. 

But on the whole the Fenian organ- 
ization in so far as it proposed to 
overturn British rule in Ireland by 
force, was altogether contemptible. 
It had no particular plan, and its 
armament was ludicrously insufficient 
to justify an attempt at even a partial 
outbreak. But it produced good effects 
in another direction: it induced the 
rulers of Ireland to mend their hands, 
and it is not denied that the Protestant 
Church Establishment in Ireland went 
down before its supposed “ intensity.” 
The revelation to the world that 
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Fenianism was the outcome of cruel 
wrongs endured by the Irish people, 
had its effect, and the rulers of the 
country could no longer disregard 
demands for their redress. It was not 
the movement itself which was formid- 
able; it focussed the attention of the 
ruling power upon the sad condition 
of Ireland, and compelled redress of 
grievances which hitherto had been 
denied. 

Fenianism, as a revolutionary organ- 
ization, has now ceased to be. There 
are no longer Fenians ; they have, with 
the exception of some of its founders— 
the “ Old Guard ” of the organization— 
become Land Leaguers. This is a dis- 
tinct triumph for British rule. It is a 
confession of the utter hopelessness of 
Ireland ever winning her independence 
by force. It would be diflicult to 
overrate the significance of this fact. 
The Fenian theory was that every con- 
cession made by England to Irish 
demands weakened her case for self- 
government, and rendered the chance 
of a successful “rising” against British 
rule more remote and uncertain. Con- 
sequently the Fenians were vehemently 
opposed to peaceful agitation for redress 
of grievances in any shape or form. 
All the leaders of the movement in the 
period from ’65 to 69 refused to 
tolerate such agitation at all, and 
until lately their successors regarded 
it with hardly more favour. None of 
them were blind to the possibility that 
revolutionists who coquetted with 
agitation, might succumb to its at- 
tractions. It is manifestly far more 
pleasant, and infinitely more safe, for 
Irish patriots to attend “monster” 
meetings “in their thousands,” and 
listen to judiciously stimulating ora- 
tory, or partake in the not unpleasant 
excitement of a contested election, and 
conceive that in so doing they are dis- 
charging their duty to their country, 
than to plot, conspire, and design, by 
force of arms, to overturn British rule 
and cast out British rulers. Conse- 
quently it was not without sound 
reason that every earnest Fenian, 
from James Stephens to O’Donovan 
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Rossa, proclaimed that legal and 
constitutional agitation was some 
thing considerably worse than a delu- 
sion and a share. The Fenian organ, 
The Irish People, had no patience with 
it. It argued that such concessions 
as were won from England by agita- 
tion, were given as bribes by the 
English Government to induce the 
Irish people to become reconciled to 
their rule And it used to assert that 
every concession made by England to 
agitation only had the effect of ex- 
tending her unjust authority. Of such 
a character, it held, was the recogni- 
tion by England of the independence 
of the Irish Parliament in 1782, and 
the emancipation of the Catholics in 
1829. “The revolution of ’82,” it 
wrote, “ was, after all, a plausible, 
solemn, deluding humbug —a clever 
maneuvre of the English Government 
to transform a national movement of 
glorious promise into a mere imposing 
piece of pageantry .... England’s 
concession was a master stroke of 
policy .... The act of union was 
the natural result of 82. Ireland lost 
her golden opportunity on the day on 
which English concession prevented 
her achievement of real independence 
by war.” In like manner the Jrish 
People argued that Catholic Emanci- 
pation really tended to strengthen and 
consolidate English rule. ‘‘ Emanci- 
pation,” it wrote, “has deprived the 
Irish people of those from whom, con- 
sidering their talents and acquirements 
they might justly claim help and 
guidance ”—.e. the Protestants. “It 
has done more harm than good. To 
benefit Ireland it should never have 
been separated from the Irish cause.” 

This will show how determinately 
opposed to agitation the Fenians were, 
and how greatly they have changed. 
They have now taken to agitation as 
if they were agitators to “the manner 
born.” The English Government, the 
Fenians professed to believe, is an 
unjust usurpation of authority over 
Ireland, which they designed to get 
rid of by force, because it is not pos- 
sible to dispose of it in any other way. 
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Recourse to the method of moral 
suasion, on which agitators chiefly 
rely, necessitated, they were in the 
habit of arguing, if not the acknowledg- 
ment that the usurpation is just, at all 
events that its injustice should be 
condoned, and that every successful 
effort to compel concession rendered it 
less obnoxious, and was therefore a 
distinct loss to the Fenian cause. The 
fact that the Fenians have now aban- 
doned such theories as untenable may 
be taken as proof of their soundness— 
concessions have been won by peace- 
ful agitation which have attracted 
them from their own particular ways 
and led them into those which have 
been rendered lawful by constitutional 


The Land League agitation was, in 
fact,: originated chiefly with the set 
purpose of diverting Fenians from 
the errors of their revolutionary ways 
into the peaceful paths of consti- 
tutional agitation. It was founded 
by Michael Davitt, a well-known 
Fenian, in conjunction with John 
Devoy and other Fenians. These 
gentlemen designed a new departure 
in Irish politics, intended to unite all 
sections of Irish patriots in an open 
and above-board movement for the 
abolition of landlordism and other 
reforms of a like drastic and compre- 
hensive character. The Fenians were 
to come forth into the light of day 
and abandon at once and for ever the 
policy of isolation which they had so 
long maintained to the great detri- 
ment, it was held, of the influence 
which they could exert with their 
countrymen in furtherance of the 
national cause. And in order to more 
effectually recommend the project to 
the acceptance of the Fenian party, it 
was covertly hinted that they might 
obtain control of the movement, and 
conduct it according to their own 
particular notions as to how it should 
be carried on. The bait took; and 
now we see that though the movement 
has absorbed the physical force party, 
its management still remains vested in 
the hands of the peace party—in other 


words the professional agitators. We 
have the high authority of Mr. James 
Redpath, an Irish-American journalist, 
who has been investigating the Irish 
question “on the spot,” for the state- 
ment that the Land League has effaced 
the “Fenians.” He is reported to have 
declared to a Parisian interviewer that 
“ seven-tenths of the Fenians had sus- 
pended their connection with the 
physical force party, and that that 
party could never be revived unless 
the English Government refused to do 
justice to the Irish tenantry ”—an 
exception which no longer applies, for 
the English Government has done jus- 
tice to the Irish tenantry. Mr. John 
Devoy himself, the chief inventor and 
patentee of Land Leaguism, but who 
was a very loud-speaking, but very 
prudent, Fenian, has dropped, on the 
part of the Fenians, all pretence of any 
design to overthrow English rule in 
Ireland. He is said to be about to 
publish a newspaper, to be called the 
Irish Nation, the policy of which is 
not to urge the extinction of English 
rule in Ireland, but the uprooting of 
evil systems planted on her soil by 
English hands—meaning thereby, of 
course, the laws which work injuriously 
for the interests of the Irish people, 
which the British Government are 
steadily removing one by one—and in 
regard to economic questions, a policy 
of creating, fostering, and protecting 
such industries as the country is 
capable of producing is to be kept 
constantly in view. Such is the pre- 
gramme of the new journal, which is 
to be edited by a man who was once 
so intense a Fenian, and altogether so 
tremendously dangerous a conspirator 
that he was held up by the Hom 

Secretary in the British House of 
Commons as an awful example of the 
bloodthirsty character of Fenians in 
general, and to show how utterly irre- 
concilable they were to British rule in 
its mildest form. Could there be, by 
any possibility, more convincing evi- 
dence that British rule in Ireland has 
at last succeeded in disarming and rend- 
ering impotent its most truly formic- 
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able and earnest opponents by generous 
concession ? Nor does the fact that the 
Government were obliged, in defence 
of the rights of their most influential 
supporters in Ireland—the landlords— 
to pass Coercive and Disarming Acts, 
weaken the effect of their policy of 
resolutely setting about the removal 
of every grievance of which the Irish 
people have reason to complain. I 
firmly believe that it was only under 
the pressure of imperative necessity 
that the Government of Mr. Gladstone 
procured the enactment of laws 
authorising the arrest of suspicious 
parties who were believed to be engaged 
in practices tending to prevent land- 
lords and other obnoxious persons 
exercising their lawful rights. It was 
not, in fact, until Land-League law 
had practically supplanted British law 
in the country that the Government 
demanded and obtained power to arrest 
the most turbulent of the agitators 
and other wrong-doers, and keep them 
under lock and key for a specified 
period ; and really, unless they chose 
to abrogate their functions altogether, 
it is difficult to see what’ other course 
they could have adopted. - 

It could not reasonably be expected 
that British rulers should meekly ac- 
quiesce in the setting aside of their 
rule, and the usurpation of their 
position as rulers by declared enemies 
of all laws of British manufacture. 
If they elected to rule at all, they 
were bound to make their rule re- 
spected. And I for one do not con- 
ceive it to be in harmony with that 
courage and resolution which have 
heretofore been the most marked 
characteristics of Irish patriots who 
had fallen into the toils of their ene- 
mies, that the imprisoned “ martyrs” 
of the present time and their friends 
should lament over their sufferings, 
and raise and prolong an outcry 
against the tyranny which has 
doomed them to not over-oppres- 
sive imprisonment. They delibe- 
rately set the British Government at 
defiance ; and if they have come off 
e2cond best in the encounter. thus 


provoked, is it manly for them to ery 
out and rail against their victorious 
antagonists? They dared the might 
of British power foolishly and reck- 
lessly, and surely it would be but 
dignified and proper to submit silently 
to the defeat which they invited, and 
impose a like reticence upon their too 
good-natured sympathisers who are at 
liberty. The “ Fenians” of 1865 who 
suffered in British prisons, and were 
subjected to a discipline, contrasted 
with which that sustained by the 
suspects of the present period appears 
the very incarnation of mildness—bore 
their sufferings like men and patriots, 
and made no lament over the fate 
which had befallen them ; but clearly 
they were made of sterner stuff than 
the agitators of the present period. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to note 
that Irish patriots of the past by no 
means favoured the Land League 
policy of setting class against class, 
producing social disorder, and impos- 
ing, as a penalty for refusal to obey 
their behests, the odious system of 
social ostracism known as Boycotting. 
Sir C. G. Duffy wrote in the Nation, 
in 1847: “If ever the spirit of 
sectarian ascendency or social dis- 
organisation develop itself into a power 
in Ireland, may I perish dishonour- 
ably if I shall not be found combating 
it.” And it is notorious that the 
Fenian leaders ambitioned not the ex- 
tinction of landlordism, but rather the 
reconciliation of landlords and tenants, 
in order that the former, whom 
they regarded as the natural leaders 
of the people, should exercise their 
legitimate influence for the general 
good. They sought to unite the whole 
Irish race in an earnest effort to make 
their country independent; and con- 
sequently nothing could be more odious 
in their eyes than the dishonest and 
degrading doctrines which now are 
received with so much favour. 

On the whole, then, I think it can 
hardly be disputed that of late years 
England has made much progress in 
the direction of conciliating Irish 
disaffection ; and that if she chas not 
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yet consummated the conquest of the 
country, she has at least fairly com- 
menced it by generous concession. I 
am confident that time will prove that 
the Land Act has cut the ground 
from under the feet of the agitators, 
upon which until now they found such 
firm footing. That they are keenly 
alive to the fact is evident in the 
desperate efforts they are making—I 
trust and believe in vain—to disparage 
this really comprehensive and liberal 
measure, and prevent the tenantry from 
taking advantage of the great facilities 
it offers them of obtaining security in 
the possession of the full fruits of their 
labours. The Irish peasantry, as a 
rule, have always been keenly alive to 
their own interests. In fact, they 
may be said to have resisted the blan- 
dishments of the present agitators 
until it was made clear to them that 
they had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose from the adoption of 
their advice. When they were ex- 
horted, as a sacred duty to God and 
their country, to pay only such rents as 
they themselves choose to consider fair, 
and were moreover assured that by 
doing so they would secure to them- 
selves present profit and ultimate 
great advantages, they, as might 
naturally be expected, rendered cheer- 
ful obedience to such evil promptings. 
It is therefore certain that now that 
they have the means within easy reach 
of greatly bettering their position in 
life— of earning greatly enhanced 
profits, the full measure of which 
will be amply secured to them—they 
will be only too: anxious to grasp 
them. To think otherwise is but 
to conceive that Irish human nature 
has undergone an entire transforma- 
tion, and that the tenantry of Ireland 
will reject concessions which they 
have been seeking in vain for a long 
series of years, and which now are 
actually being forced upon them. 
Despite the despairing attempts of 
the professional patriots of the Land 
Teague therefore to prevent this Land 
Act fulfilling the benevolent intentions 
of its authors, I am quite convinced 


that it will eventually be the means 
of making the long-suffering agricul- 
turists of Ireland prosperous, con- 
tented, and happy. That the League 
leaders are quite conscious that they 
cannot much longer keep up the 
present agitation is certain. They 
are already exhibiting indications that 
the subsidence of the land movement 
is to be signalised by yet another 
“new departure”—a renewed agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Union, 
in order that. the game of agitation 
which they have carried on for so 
long and with so much profit to them- 
selves shall not be interrupted in its 
continuous progress. But the “ Union” 
is really and truly a sentimental griev- 
ance, and is therefore not at all likely 
to “take” so well as did the agitation 
for land-law reform. Besides, like the 
abolition of landlordism, it lies quite 
outside the region of practical politics. 
It is perfectly absurd to conceive it 
possible that any British Government 
will consent to disintegrate the British 
Empire for the purpose of setting up 
an independent Parliament in Ireland, 
just when it is being demonstrated 
that, for all practical purposes, the 
British Parliament is discharging the 
functions of ruling Ireland with even- 
handed justice, and in accordance with 
the real wants of its people. Almost 
equally impossible of realisation is the 
federal system invented by the late 
Mr. Butt, which is known by the 
generic term of Home Rule. If the 
people of England, Scotland, and 
Wales united in making such a pro- 
posal there might be a faint chance for 
its adoption. But as they are quite 
content with the present state of 
things, and as even a large section of 
the people of Ireland itself are not at 
all in favour of such a system of 
government, it is purely waste of 
national strength to seek after and 
clamour for it. 

On the other hand it is not to b< 
denied that the British Parliament 
has quite too much work to do. It 
devoted nearly all of its last session 
to two Irish subjects—Coercion and 
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Land Reform ; and not unreasonably 
the people of the other parts of the 
Empire are beginning to complain 
that their interests are not looked 
after, because they have not taken 
the same means of compelling atten- 
tion to them that the Irish have 
done—namely, “ obstruction” in Par- 
liament and turbulence and disorder 
outside of it. The remedy for this 
state of things undoubtedly lies in 
giving to the Irish people the power 
of legislating in certain local affairs 
in their own country. It has in- 
deed become obvious that there must 
soon be a division of the legislative 
labours of the two countries ; the 
present arrangement cannot by any 
possibility much longer endure. So 
far as Ireland is concerned, its people 
suffer seriously from the obligation they 
are under of resorting at ruinous ex- 
pense to the British Parliament to 
obtain legislative sanction for the 
construction of railways, water and 
gas-works, and other petty matters 
properly appertaining to corporate 
government. In the nature of things 
it is not to be expected that so pal- 
pable a grievance will be long borne 
without serious protest, and its re- 
moval is therefore but a question of 
time. Possibly the powers of the 
existing Local Government Board will 
be enlarged so as to permit of the 
little bills already mentioned being 
passed in Ireland, and to that extent 
relieving the British Parliament of 
the great pressure upon it; but that 
that is about the fullest measure of 
Home Government which Ireland can 
obtain from the British Parliament, 
is, I think, a matter upon which there 
ean be no second opinion. If the 
downfall of England were visible in 
even the remote future, there might be 
some chance of Ireland obtaining the 
restoration of her native legislature, 
but there would be quite as much like- 


lihood that she would, under such cir- 
cumstances, secure her separation 
from, and entire independence of, Eng- 
land. But as England happens to be 
so far from her downfall that not the 
faintest indication of its approach can 
be observed—as she is, in fact, at the 
very zenith of her power and might— 
attempts to induce or compel her to 
surrender Ireland to its people, and 
thus to part with the brightest jewel 
in the diadem of her sovereign, are but 
futile beatings of the air, and only 
serve to expose the Irish people to 
the contempt and derision of the 
civilised world. 

For my own part, I am of opinion 
that Ireland is destined to remain 
firmly united to England, and that 
being so, it should be the duty of 
every true Irish patriot to do all that 
lies in his power to render the con- 
nection as endurable as possible. | 
am free to confess that I come to 
this conclusion with regret; I had 
high hopes that a perhaps nobler des- 
tiny was in store for my country. I 
not only conceived it possible, but pro- 
bable, that she would one day win her 
independence, and take her place 
amongst the free nations of the world. 
But I now see how impossible of reali- 
sation are such blissful dreams, and 
that, for good or evil, her future seems 
fated to be bound up with that of 
England. And I believe furthermore 
that every really intelligent, earnest, 
and honest lover of his country must 
in his secret heart—however he may 
deplore it—admit that this is true, 
but few will have the courage to con- 
fess it. It remains, {then, for Irish- 
men but to second? the well-meant 
efforts of their present British rulers, 
to render their rule as acceptable as 
that of a native legislature could be. 
That I conceive to be the duty of the 
hour for Irish patriots 


Ricwarp Picorr. 
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